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very  year,  as  we  make 

the  shift  from  summer 
to  fall,  hunters  across  Vir- 
ginia anticipate  the  up- 
coming hunting  seasons. 
We  ready  our  archery  tack- 
le, sight  in  our  muzzleload- 
ers  and  firearms,  and  watch 
for  signs  of  deer  and  other  game. 

As  we  walk  through  the  woods, 
memories  of  hunts  in  the  past  with 
our  grandfathers,  fathers,  and  other 
family  and  friends  fill  our  minds.  It 
can  be  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  all 
those  folks  who  mean  so  much  to  us 
and  made  a  difference  in  our  lives. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  for  many, 
another  group  of  people  accompany 
us.  That  group  is  made  up  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  across  the  Com- 
monwealth who  depend  on  me  and 
you,  through  Hunters  for  the  Hungry, 
to  provide  much-needed,  healthy,  nu- 
tritious meat  to  their  diets. 

Hunters  for  the  Hungry  Director 
Laura  Newell-Furniss  and  Special 
Projects  Coordinator  Gary  Arrington 
attended  a  Board  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  meeting  earlier  this  summer, 
and  Laura  expressed  her  appreciation 
for  their  support  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Department.  In  that  meeting,  she 
stated,  "We  very  much  appreciate  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  deer 
resource  that  you  manage.  The  boun- 
tiful deer  herd  is  providing  a  much- 
needed  source  of  lean  protein  for  the 


citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth who  are  in  need." 
Since  the  program 
IP  began  in  1991,  three  mil- 
lion pounds  of  venison 
has  been  distributed  by 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry. 
The  goal  this  season  is  to 
process  and  to  distribute  360,000 
pounds  of  venison  which  will  provide 
more  than  1.4  million  servings.  Ac- 
cording to  Hunters  for  the  Hungry, 
the  greatest  challenge  to  meeting  this 
goal  has  always  been  raising  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  offset  the  cost  of  pro- 
cessing the  deer  and  other  game  do- 
nated by  hunters. 

Although  Hunters  for  the  Hun- 
gry, as  a  non-profit  organization,  has 
strong  corporate,  civic  and  private  or- 
ganizations that  support  them,  dona- 
tions from  individuals  also  help  make 
the  difference.  I  have  contributed  fi- 
nancially for  many  years,  long  before 
I  joined  the  Department,  which  has 
always  been  very  supportive  of 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  and  has  en- 
couraged hunters  and  anglers  to  con- 
tribute when  they  purchase  their  li- 
censes. Please  take  the  opportunity 
when  purchasing  your  license  to 
check  the  $2  donation  box  for 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry.  By  making 
this  contribution,  the  quality  experi- 
ence that  you  receive  from  hunting, 
can  be  shared  with  less  fortunate  Vir- 
ginians. 
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Mission  Statement 

To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  tci  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs 

of  the  Commonwealth;  to  prtwide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  hoating  and  related  outdoor 

recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  Lxiating,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
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The  yellow'hel- 
lied  sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus  vox- 
ius)  is  one  of  eight 
species  of  wood- 
peckers found  in 
Virginia.  It  is  the 
only  migratory 
woodpecker 
species  and  is 
found  mostly  in 
the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  dur- 
ing the  winter 
and  early  spring. 
It  sustains  itself 
by  drilling  horizontal  rows  of  holes  up 
and  down  the  tainks  of  several  tree 
species.  It  then  dines  on  the  sap  flow 
and  nearby  insects.  It  depends  on 
hardwood  or  mixed  forests  or  wood- 
lots.  In  early  spring,  both  the  male 
and  female  become  very  vocal  by 
hammering  on  anything  that  res- 
onates. ©Maslowski  Photo 
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story  by  NikkiRovner 
The  Goal 

In  April  of  2006,  Governor  Timo- 
thy M.  Kaine  announced  an  am- 
bitious goal  that  would  form  the 
centerpiece  of  his  environmental 
agenda.  By  the  end  of  his  term,  the 
Governor  wants  Virginia  to  conserve 
400,000  acres. 

Why  did  the  Governor  choose  to 
focus  on  land  conservation?  Virginia 
is  changing  quickly.  While  economic 
expansion  is  a  good  thing,  our  quali- 
ty of  life  depends  on  ensuring  that 
some  parts  of  our  beautiful  Com- 
monwealth remain  rural.  Over  the 
past  decade,  Virginia  has  lost  over 
60,000  acres  each  year  to  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  development  is  con- 
suming land  at  a  rate  that  is  faster 
than  the  rate  of  population  growth. 
Governor  Kaine  knew  that  if  we're 
not  conserving  important  lands  at 
the  same  time  that  we  develop  oth- 


Land  conservation  protects  wildlife 
habitat;  provides  access  to  recreation- 
al lands  for  public  hunting,  hiking, 
biking  or  wildlife  watching;  pre- 
serves the  working  landscapes  that 
provide  our  food  and  fiber;  protects 
water  quality  and  ensures  the  contin- 
ued strength  of  our  powerful  tourism 
industry. 

Governor  Kaine  believes  strong- 
ly in  accountability  and  in  aiming 
high,  and  the  400,000-acre  goal  is  no 
exception.  Each  acre  saved  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  counted  and 
tracked  monthly  by  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation. By  2010,  it  will  be  absolutely 
clear  whether  we  succeeded  or  failed 
._   in  meeting  this  goal.  And  the  goal  is 


In  the  shadow  of  Trails  Cabin  Overlook,  along 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain 
Parkway  in  Franklin  County,  is  the  900-acre 
Algoma  Track.  Thanks  to  the  conservation  ef- 
forts of  Jim  Wilson  (below),  an  avid  outdoors- 
man  and  hunter,  this  beautiful  oasis  of  rolling 
hills  and  forested  hardwoods  is  one  of  the  lat- 
est additions  to  the  state's  Conservation  Ease- 
ment Program. 


ers,  we  run  the  risk  of  leaving  our 
children  with  a  Commonwealth  that 
is  far  poorer  in  terms  of  natural  abun- 
dance than  the  one  we  inherited  from 
our  forebears. 

The  Governor  also  chose  land 
conservation  because  of  the  range  of 
benefits  that  saving  land  creates. 


Left:  Jim's  first  contribution  to  Virginia's 
Conservation  Easement  Program  began 
with  a  small  104-acre  parcel  of  land  called 
the  Green  Radford  Track.  The  property  was 
named  after  Fanny  and  Green  Radford  who 
struggled  to  raised  10  children  farming  this 
mountain  land.  It  had  always  been  a  dream 
of  Jim's  to  have  a  place  to  hunt  grouse, 
deer  and  turkey.  The  Green  Radford  Track 
was  just  the  place. 
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Wtth  every  passing  day,  land  is  becoming 
Wore  expensive  and  scarcer,  I  will  set  and 
jket  this  preservation  goal  during  my  term  - 
otjust  because  it's  the  right  thing  to  dq^;^ 
I  will  do  it  because  if  I  don  %  the  oppgrtUni}  ^ 
-o  do  it vOillnot be  there f or fi^tur^gotii^ors 
indfyitureVirginiatis." 

to  GovemorTim,Kaiii6 
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Just  west  of  Roanoke,  and  about 
halfway  to  New  Castle,  is  the  farm  of 
Lanier  Frantz.  Lanier,  also  an  avid 
hunter,  purchased  his  first  small  tract 
of  property  in  1960  to  quail  hunt  on. 
Since  that  time  he  has  managed  to 
assemble  a  puzzle  of  small  land  tracts 
into  1,200  continuous  acres.  After 
spending  years  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars working  with  VDGIF  developing 
quality  wildlife  habitat,  Lanier  deeded 
that  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  all 
his  hard  work  would  not  be  in  vain, 
would  be  to  place  his  farm  in  a  conser- 
vation easement.  This  would  benefit 
not  only  wildlife  but  all  Virginians  in 
thefuture. 


indeed  ambitious — from  20UU  to 
2005,  the  average  number  of  acres 
protected  each  year  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  about  55,000  acres.  In 
order  to  meet  the  goal,  we  must  dou- 
ble our  efforts. 

If  Virginia  meets  the  400,000  acre 
goal,  we  can  also  meet  one  of  the  key- 
stone commitments  of  the  Chesa- 
peake 2000  agreement:  preserving  20 
percent  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  wa- 
tershed by  2010.  This  is  a  commit- 
ment that  was  made  by  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland  and  Virginia  in  2000. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  had  al- 
ready hit  the  20  percent  mark  in  their 
states  by  2005,  but  Virginia  still  had  a 
long  way  to  go.  Governor  Kaine 
wants  to  meet  the  Chesapeake  2000 
goal  and  exceed  it. 
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What  The  Goal  Means 

TO  Virginia's 
Outdoor  Enthusiasts 

For  people  who  love  Virginia's 
outdoors,  the  400,000  acre  goal 
means  two  primary  things:  more 
public  lands  and  more  conservation 
easements. 

Public  lands  include  Virginia's 
wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs), 
state  forests,  state  parks  and  natural 
area  preserves.  As  readers  of  this 
magazine  know,  wildlife  watching, 
boating  and  fishing  occur  at  all  of 
these  venues,  and  WMAs  and  state 
forests  are  available  for  public  hunt- 
ing. In  addition,  regular  hunting  is  al- 
lowed at  certain  state  parks  and  man- 
aged hunts  are  allowed  at  several 
other  state  parks  and  natural  area 
preserves.  Lands  ace^uireci  by  federal 
agencies,  such  as  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  local  governments,  such 
as  local  parks,  also  count  toward  the 
400,000-acre  goal.  All  of  Virginia's  cit- 
izens benefit  from  the  opportimides 
afforded  by  these  public  lands  for 
hiking,  biking,  birding,  photography, 
hunting,  fishing,  walking,  picnick- 
ing, water  access  for  paddling,  and  a 
host  of  other  activities.  The  wildlife 
with  whom  we  share  our  great  Com- 
monwealth also  benefit  from  the  pro- 
tection of  habitat  on  public  lands. 

The  state  can  only  acquire  more 
public  lands,  of  course,  if  additional 
funding  is  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
State  leaders  are  urging  our  congres- 
sional delegation  to  boost  the  federal 
programs  that  provide  much-needed 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  More  impor- 
tantly. Governor  Kaine  and  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  will  need  to 
work  together  to  make  the  state 
budget  reflect  a  land  conservation 
priority.  Unforttmately,  this  will  re- 
c]uire  a  significant  change  for  Vir- 
ginia. Traditionally,  the  Common- 
wealth's direct  investments  in  land 
conservation  have  trailed  well  be- 
hind other  states  on  the  East  Coast. 

Virginia  stands  out,  however,  for 
having  an  extremely  powerful  incen- 
tive to  encourage  landowners  to 
place  their  land  under  conservation 
easement.  A  conservation  easement 
is  an  agreement  in  which  a  landown- 


Say  a  landowner  owns  a  500-acre  forested  tract  that  is  worth  $1  million. 
The  landowner  works  with  a  land  trust  to  donate  a  conservation  easement  on 
the  land.  Understate  law,  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit  is  equal  to  40%  of  the 
value  of  the  donation.  The  value  of  the  donation  is  the  value  of  the  conserva- 
tion easement,  as  determined  by  a  real  estate  appraiser  who  analyzes  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  before  the  land  is  restricted  by  the 
easement  and  the  value  after  the  easement  is  placed  on  the  land.  In  this 
case,  let's  assume  that  an  appraiser  determines  that  the  land,  after  the  ease- 
ment has  been  placed  on  it,  is  worth  $600,000;  therefore,  the  conservation 
easement  is  worth  $400,000.  This  is  the  value  that  has  been  donated,  and 
the  landowner  is  entitled  to  40%  of  the  value  of  the  donation  in  tax  credits. 
Here,  the  donation  has  generated  160,000  in  tax  credits.  If  this  landowner 
does  not  pay  enough  in  income  taxes  to  use  up  $160,000  in  11  years  (the 
time  allowed  by  state  law),  he  can  sell  the  tax  credits  to  another  taxpayer. 
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er  gives  up  the  right  to  develop  the 
land.  The  landowner  retains  the  right 
to  live  on  the  land,  often  retains  rights 
to  use  it  for  farming  or  forestry,  and 
sometimes  retains  a  small  number  of 
rights  to  subdivide  the  land  or  build 
additional  structtires.  Virginia  has  a 
transferable  tax  credit  for  donations 
of  conservation  easements,  and  it  is 
the  most  generous  conservation  tax 
credit  in  the  nation.  In  order  to  quali- 
fy for  the  tax  credit,  the  conservation 
easement  must  be  perpetual.  That  is, 
the  easement  must  extinguish  devel- 
opment rights  permanently,  so  that 
the  easement  governs  the  use  of  the 
land  not  only  by  the  current 
landowner,  but  all  future  landowners 
as  well. 

Since  2000,  over  244,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  saved  under  the  Vir- 
ginia tax  credit  program.  Many 
landowners  who  once  believed  that 
selling  their  land  for  development 
was  the  only  way  to  recover  value 
from  their  property  have  learned  that 
the  tax  credit  makes  holding  on  to 
their  land  affordable.  It's  also  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  land  trust  or  govern- 
ment agency  may  have  funding 
available  to  purchase  easements  on 
very  special  lands. 

Conservation  easements  are  an 
extremely  important  tool  because 
they  allow  land  to  remain  in  private 
hands,  while  at  the  same  time  ensur- 
ing the  protection  of  rural  attributes 


such  as  scenic  views  and  use  for  food 
and  fiber  production.  The  Wildlife 
Action  Plan  completed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries in  2005  identifies  925  species  of 
wildlife  whose  populations  are  de- 
clining, and  habitat  loss  is  one  of  the 
primary  threats  to  these  species. 
While  government  acquisition  of  key 
habitat  lands  is  an  important  tool  of 
wildlife  conservation  efforts,  when 
we  also  use  conservation  easements 
we  can  ensure  that  now-common 
types  of  habitat  remain  plentiful 
across  Virginia's  landscape  forever. 

How  You  Can  Help 

If  you  own  land,  consider  plac- 
ing a  conservation  easement  on  your 
land.  You  have  a  choice  of  many  or- 
ganizations that  can  help  you 
through  the  process  of  donating  an 
easement.  Most  of  the  easements  in 
the  Commonwealth  are  held  by  the 
Virginia  Outdoors  Foundation,  a 
state  agency  established  over  40 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ing land.  Conservation  easements 
can  also  be  held  by  private  nonprofit 
land  trusts,  state  agencies  and  local 
governments.  A  landowner  whose 
main  interest  is  forest  management, 
for  example,  may  choose  to  work 
with  the  state  Department  of 
Forestry.  Another  landowner  who 
cares  most  about  wildlife  habitat  or 
wants  to  ensure  that  his  land  is  avail- 


able for  hunting  may  choose  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  Other  landowners 
may  prefer  to  work  with  a  private  or- 
ganization such  as  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy or  the  Western  Virginia 
Land  Trust.  For  a  list  of  private  land 
trusts  and  agencies  that  hold  conser- 
vation easements,  contact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation's Office  of  Land  Conservation  at 
(804)  225-2048  or  visit 
http:  /  /  www.dcr.virginia.gov  /  land_ 
conservation  /  index.shtml. 

Regardless  of  which  organization 
you  choose,  it  is  crucial  to  seek  out  the 
expertise  of  an  attorney  and  a  tax  ad- 
visor who  have  experience  with  con- 
servation easements. 

Another  way  to  advance  Vir- 
ginia's land  conservation  goals  is  to 
become  involved  in  a  land  trust. 
These  organizations  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  landowners  about 
conservation  easements  and  helping 
local  communities  protect  their  rural 
character.  They  can  always  use  volun- 
teer assistance  and  financial  support 
from  citizens  who  are  committed  to 
conservation. 

To  check  on  Virginia's  progress 
towards  the  400,000-acre  land  conser- 
vation goal,  visit  http:  /  /  www. 
naturalresources.virginia.gov  /  Initia- 
tives /  LandConservation  / .     r" 

Nikki  Roviicr  is  Depuh/  Secretan/  of  the  Virginia 
Dqmimeut  of  Natural  Resources. 
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Fisheries  biologists 
search  for  ways  to  make 

the  best  of  a  bad 

situation  as  they  tackle 

one  of  Virginia's  latest 

unwanted  guests  —  the 

invasive  snakeheadfish. 


byKenPerrotte 


When  northern  snakehead 
fish  were  first  discovered 
in  a  pond  in  Crofton,  Md., 
a  few  years  ago,  Washington,  D.C., 
area  media  devoted  nightly  coverage 
to  efforts  to  eradicate  this  alien  preda- 
tor from  local  waters. 

Dubbed  "Frankenfish"  by  pun- 
dits, stories  abounded  about  the 
snakehead' s  voracious  habits,  and  its 
alleged  amphibian-like  ability  to  tra- 
verse land  and  move  to  new  watery 
habitats. 

When  the  fish  began  getting 
caught  in  Virginia  tributaries  of  the 
tidal  Potomac,  some  anglers  and  fish- 
eries managers  wondered  if  their 
worst  fears  were  coming  tme. 

An  Asian  native  that  resembles  a 
bowfin  with  a  snakeskin  pattern  over 
its  body  and  a  tooth-filled  head 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  pike,  the 
northern  snakehead  is  an  impressive 
specimen.  Bass  anglers,  especially 
those  focusing  mainly  on  competi- 
tive events,  speculate  the  snakeheads 
could  take  over  as  top  dogs  in  the  un- 
derwater jungle.  The  result  could  se- 
verely damage  what  has  historically 
been  an  outstanding  largemouth 
bass  fishery. 

The  truth  is  nobody  really  knows 
what  impact  the  northern  snakehead 
will  have  as  its  population  expands. 
Certainly,  poisoning  the  Potomac  or 
its  creeks  to  eradicate  all  of  the  fish  (as 
was  done  in  the  Crofton  pond)  isn't 
an  option. 


Getting  at  that  truth  is  now  the 
focus  of  a  pair  of  landmark  studies 
underway  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  ai"id  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF)  and  researchers  from  Vir- 
ginia Tech. 

The  scientists'  goal  is  to,  literally, 
figure  out  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
Fraiikenfish. 

Factor  Fiction? 

John  Odenkirk,  Regional  Fish- 
eries Biologist  for  the  Department's 
Region  5,  is  likely  the  nation's  fore- 
most expert  on  the  northern  snake- 
head, at  least  in  terms  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  freshwaters  of  the  Mid- At- 
lantic. 

He  has  been  instrumental  in 
working  with  other  biologists  in 
Maryland,  anglers  and  community 
officials  seeking  to  resolve  the  snake- 
head situation.  Odenkirk  has  exam- 
ined hundreds  of  fish  anglers  have 
caught  or  biologists  collected  via 
electrofishing.  He  even  caught  a  3- 
pound,  22-inch  snakehead  himself 
on  a  top-water  lure. 

"The  fish  came  up  with  a  mat  of 
hydrilla  covering  its  head,  but  when  I 
saw  the  tail,  I  knew  what  I  had,"  the 
biologist  said. 

He's  having  the  fish  mounted. 

"Years  from  now,  I'll  look  up  at 


Biologists  with  the  VDGIF  and  the  USFWS 
use  backpack  electrofishing  gear  in  the 
remote,  upper  sections  ofDogue  Creek  to 
monitor  snakehead  fish  migration  from 
the  Potomac  River. 

that  fish  and  remember  these  years 
— the  years  of  the  snakehead,"  he 
said. 

In  the  nearly  three  years  he  has 
been  investigating  snakeheads,  he 
has  come  to  admire  the  species  in 
some  respects. 

"They  are  incredible  fish  that  can 
live  in  very  poor  water — dissolved 
oxygen  levels  mean  nothing  to 
them,"  he  said,  explaining  that  the 
snakeheads  don't  breathe  by  forcing 
water  over  gills  like  other  fish 
species.  Instead  they  tilt  their  head 
upward  and  out  of  the  water,  grab- 
bing a  quick  gi-ilp  of  air  just  like  a  tur- 
tle. 

Odenkirk  said  the  snakehead  can 
live  out  of  water  for  a  prolonged  time 
and  they  may  be  able  to  wriggle  short 
distances.  But  the  notion  of  \he  fish, 
seemingly  with  survivalist  intent, 
"walking"  across  land  to  populate 
other  waters  is  just  so  much  fiction. 

Moving  Beyond 
Anecdotal 

Odenkirk  stands  at  the  stern  of  a 
sturdy  aluminum  johnboat.  One 
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hand  firmly  grips  the  throttle  and 
steering  bar  of  a  "Go  Devil"  motor 
designed  to  maneuver  the  boat 
through  extremely  weedy  and  shal- 
low water.  His  other  hand  holds  up  a 
diamond-shaped  antenna  connected 
to  a  receiver  that  is  methodically  cy- 
cling through  a  series  of  frequencies. 
Each  corresponds  to  a  specific  trans- 
mitter a  snakehead  has  implanted  in 
its  ventral  side. 

Twenty  snakeheads,  including 
several  4  to  7  pound  adult  specimens 
were  caught  in  April  2006  via  elec- 
trofishing.  They  were  measured, 
anesthetized  and  then  surgically  out- 
fitted with  the  transmitters.  The  an- 
tenna extending  from  the  fish  looks  a 
bit  like  a  steel  leader.  Surgical  staples 
were  used  to  close  the  incision. 

"I  got  him  -  nvimber  1183," 
Odenkirk  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 
"Listen,  hear  that?" 

The  beeps  coming  from  the  head- 
phones  were  clear  and  crisp. 
Odenkirk  adjusted  the  direction  of 
the  antemia  and  the  beeps  got  louder. 
He  slowly  maneuvered  the  boat 
through  the  thick  hydrilla  and  lily 
pads  near  a  decrepit  duck  blind  at  the 
edges  of  inner  Dogue  Bay  until  it  ap- 
peared, based  on  the  clarity  and  loud- 
ness of  the  beeps,  that  the  snakehead 
must  surely  be  within  arm's  reach 
somewhere  beneath  the  carpet  of 


green  on  the  water's  surface. 

Odenkirk  chopped  the  motor 
and  grabbed  his  research  logbook 
and  pen.  Holding  a  thermometer  into 
the  water,  he  took  a  reading. 

"Water-66  degrees.  Depth,  2 
feet." 

He  also  records  the  time  of  day 
the  fish  was  located,  the  tide  condi- 
tions, habitat  and  water  description, 
weather  conditions  and  the  latitude 
and  longitude. 

This  fish  hadn't  moved  much  in  a 
week,  but  fish  1045  had  really 
roamed  the  creek  and  was  eventually 
located  on  a  hydrilla-choked  flat 
where  the  inner  bay  met  the  outer 
bay.  Beyond  was  tlie  Potomac  River 
in  all  its  expansive  glory. 

Nearly  weekly  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  2006,  Odenkirk  or  fel- 
low biologist  Steve  Owens  set  out 
from  the  Fort  Belvoir  marina  on 
Dogue  Creek  to  locate  the  tagged 
fish. 

Almost  half  of  the  fish  had  either 
died  or  shed  their  tags  by  Sept.  22. 
Odenkirk  can  account  for  19  of  the  20, 
but  one  is  clearly  missing  in  action. 

Each  fish  has  a  "floy"  tag  on  its 
dorsal  side.  This  advises  anglers  that 
a  $50  payment  awaits  them  for  noti- 
fying the  researchers  the  fish  has  been 
caught  and  returning  the  transmitter, 
which  costs  a  couple  hundred  bucks. 


Nick  LaPointe,  a  Virginia  Tech 
doctoral  candidate  in  fisheries  and 
wildlife  sciences  from  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, is  leading  the  larger  study  In- 
volving 50  similarly  tagged  fish.  The 
work  began  in  October  and  is  fiinded 
under  a  grant  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  The  study  will  go  through 
September  2007. 

LaPointe's  study  will  expand 
upon  the  research  begun  by 
Odenkirk  and  the  valuable  lessons 
learned  during  the  Departinent's  pi- 
oneering effort.  He  also  accompanied 
the  state  biologists  on  four  tracking 
expeditions. 

Both  LaPointe  cind  Odenkirk  are 
hopeful  this  larger  tracking  effort  will 
further  yield  substantive  data  that 
will  begin  to  answer  concerns  about 
the  snakehead  and  its  potential  im- 
pact. 

One  thing  they  learned  is  to  use 
sutures  instead  of  staples  to  close  the 
incision  when  implanting  transmit- 
ters. Odenkirk  believes  some  of  the 


Above:  Using  radio  telemetry,  John 
Odenkirk  deletes  a  frequency  from  the 
scan  cycle  once  a  fish  is  located.  Left: 
Fisheries  biologists  use  backpack  elec- 
trofishing  in  a  large  pool  in  upper 
Dogue  Creek. 
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staples  may  not  have  held  and  the 
transmitters  dropped  from  the  fish. 

"Ideally  when  people  catch  a 
tagged  fish,  they  will  contact  us,"  La- 
Pointe  said.  "It's  no  problem  if  people 
want  to  eat  or  mount  the  fish.  And 
while  getting  the  tag  back  is  nice,  it  is 
more  important  knowing  for  certain 
if  a  fish  was  actually  taken  out  of  the 
system.  Otherwise  we  could  waste  a 
lot  time  trying  to  see  if  a  fish  made  a 
long-range,  long-term  dispersal  from 
the  area  where  it  was  tagged  and  re- 
leased." 

Fish  known  to  have  been  caught 
by  anglers  have  their  transmitter  fre- 
quency removed  from  the  scanner 
that  looks  for  them.  This  improves 
the  search  efficiency  for  remaining 
fish. 

With  Odenkirk's  wide-ranging 
responsibilities  for  fisheries  through- 
out the  vast  Region  5  territory,  track- 
ing snakeheads  can't  be  a  full-time 
job.  LaPointe  will  be  able  to  fully 
focus  on  Frankenfish. 

He  said  he  hopes  to  have  several 
occasions  where  he  tracks  the  fish 
over  a  full  24-hour  period. 

"For  example,"  LaPointe  won- 
ders, "do  they  hold  in  the  same  struc- 
ture at  day  and  then  move  at  iiight  or 
vice  versa?  I  plan  to  be  out  there  at 
least  one  week  a  month  through  win- 
ter and  then  full  time  April  through 
September." 

More  broadly,  the  scientists  hope 
to  pin  down  how  the  fish  use  the 
available  habitat,  to  include  spawn- 
ing habitat.  What  is  the  size  of  a 
snakehead's  "home  range"  and  what 
is  their  ability  to  disburse  and  extend 
that  range? 

Odenkirk  says  preliminary  ob- 
servations seem  to  show  that  some- 
where around  Dogue  Creek  was  the 


There  are  serious  state  and  federal 
penalties  for  possessing  snakehead 
fish.  Anglers  may  keep  legally  caught 
snakehead  fish,  but  must  immediately 
kill  them,  then  place  them  on  ice  and 
call  VDGIFat  1-800-770-4951. 
Snakehead  fish  are  considered  dead  if 
the  head  is  removed,  the  gill  arches 
are  separated  from  the  body,  or  the 
internal  organs  are  removed. 


likely  origin  point  of  the  fish.  Most 
fish  are  still  found  in  the  creek  or  its 
bay,  but  Pohick  and  Accotink  Creeks 
are  adjacent  drainages  also  seeing 
fish. 

"All  three  creeks  become  almost 
solid  grass  in  the  summer.  As  grass 
expands  to  fringes  of  the  main  Po- 
tomac, the  fish  seem  to  extend  out  to 
the  vegetated  fringes  and  move  to 
other  creeks.  Some  brave  souls  ap- 
parently moved  across  the  Potomac 
and  are  seen  in  other  creeks  on  the 
Maryland  side,"  Odenkirk  said. 

He  adds  that  he  has  also  learned 
the  fish  seem  to  like  the  undercut 
edges  of  creek  banks  at  high  tide,  but 
move  out  of  there  at  low  tide.  They 
also  have  a  fondness  for  docks  once 
the  summer  grasses  subside.  One 
tagged  big  fish  (27  inches)  was  locat- 
ed under  a  homeowner's  dock  near 
tlie  Mount  Vernon  Yacht  Club. 

Population  Expanding 

Odenkirk  said  snakeheads  ap- 
pear here  to  stay.  "The  population  is 
definitely  expanding.  The  numbers 
of  fish  went  up  exponentially  from 
2004  to  2005.  We  haven't  seen  similar 
increases  in  2006 — thankfully," 
Odenkirk  said. 

There  are  a  lot  of  big  fish  out 


there.  The  largest  observed  in  the 
creek  so  far  has  been  12  pounds. 
Odenkirk  fully  expects  the  snake- 
heads to  grow  to  at  least  36  inches 
long  and  weigh  15  pounds,  but  he 
doesn't  rule  out  40  inches  and  20 
pounds. 

Odenkirk  reports  a  spawning 
nest  in  Little  Hunting  Creek  had 
about  500  bouncing  baby  snakeheads 
nearby.  Those  fish  were  removed. 

"These  fish  potentially  have 
great  fecundity;  they  may  reproduce 
at  very  high  rates,"  he  said. 

So,  how  about  the  snakehead 
being  the  death  of  bass  angling? 

"Obviously,  largemouth  bass  is 
the  money  fish  for  the  region,"  said 
Mount  Vernon-based  fishing  guide 
Steve  Chaconas,  a  member  of  a  feder- 
al task  force  examining  the  snake- 
head. 

"Some  outdoor  writers  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  largemouth  bass  are 
a  non-native  species  as  well.  True,  but 
they  are  more  desirable  as  a  sport  fish 
and  have  a  huge  economic  impact," 
Chaconas  added. 

"The  issue  is  the  habitat  snake- 
heads are  occupying,"  Odenkirk 
said.  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  lot 
of  overlap  right  now  with  other 
predatory  fish,  but  you  may  see  some 
largemouths  mixed  with  them. 
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Snakeheads  may  be  moving  into  a 
niche  habitat.  We  usually  find  them 
in  1  to  2  feet  of  water.  The  deepest  has 
been  4  feet.  It  seems  they  don't  like 
deep  water  or  current. 

"They  like  to  suspend  shallow. 
They  like  or  need,  apparently,  top 
cover.  They  are  very  hard  to  see  with 
their  camouflaged  markings,  but 
birds  are  hammering  them.  We  elec- 
troshock  many  that  show  wounds  on 
their  backs  from  osprey. 

Chaconas  said  snakeheads  ap- 
parently eat  bugs,  frogs  and  fish. 

"As  of  now,  their  main  fish  diet 
has  been  killifish.  We  have  learned 
that  these  fish  eat  their  prey  tail  first. 
Largemouth  eat  their  bait  prey  head 
first  to  collapse  the  dorsal  fins  en- 
abling them  to  swallow.  This  trait 
seems  to  have  the  snakehead  diet  fo- 
cused on  the  soft-spined  killifish," 
Chaconas  said. 

Chaconas  lives  about  a  block 
from  Little  Hunting  Creek  and  fishes 
the  water  extensively. 

"I  see  snakeheads  on  just  about 
every  trip  I  take  there  now.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  my  clients  to  ask 
about  snakeheads  or  about  catching 
them,"  Chaconas  said.  "I  have  had 
several  requests  to  fish  for  them. 
While  I  have  seen  many,  I  have  only 
been  able  to  catch  a  few. 


"For  now,  it  has  not  impacted  the 
bass  fishery  in  the  Potomac.  In  fact,  it 
has  added  a  bit  of  excitement  on  the 
possibility  of  seeing  or  even  catching 
one.  For  my  business,  the  snakehead 
has  been  good  so  far.  Time  will  tell 
how  it  will  impact  the  future  of  the 
Potomac,  or  how  they  will  spread  to 
impact  other  fisheries  across  the 
country,"  he  added. 

Introduced  Versus 
Invasive? 

The  original  snakeheads  in  the 
tidal  creeks  were  most  certainly  ille- 
gal aliens.  Theories  about  their  intro- 
duction range  from  the  possibility 
that  frustrated  home  acjuarium  keep- 
ers decided  the  cuddly  little  snake- 
heads they  bought  at  the  pet  shop 
outgrew  the  tank  and  their  welcome. 
Instead  of  killing  the  fish  they 
dumped  it  in  the  creek. 

Other  theories  include  one  that 
people  deliberately  (and  illegally)  re- 
leased the  fish  because  they  are  fond 
of  eating  them  and  wanted  a  snake- 
head fishery.  Odenkirk  is  starting  to 
think  this  may  be  the  most  probable 
scenario,  based  on  the  ciistribution 
and  age  classes  of  fish  found  in  the 
creeks. 

Snakeheads  are  a  popular  food 


fish  in  Asia  and  had  been  sold,  often 
alive,  at  many  coastal  markets  in  the 
United  States. 

"I  have  to  believe  that  a  well-es- 
tablished population  was  released  at 
one  time.  This  is  my  theory  on  the 
population  being  establisheci  up- 
stream of  the  river  system  and 
whether  accidentally  or  intentionally 
they  were  released,"  Chaconas  saici. 

While  granting  that  snakeheads 
are  a  good  tasting  sportfish,  Cha- 
conas hopes  these  attributes  will  be 
downplayed  for  the  sake  of  the  large- 
mouth  bass  industry,  noting,  "We  are 
concerned  this  will  provide  motiva- 
tion for  others  to  use  fish  caught  in 
the  Potomac  to  populate  their  own 
snakehead  fishery." 

LaPointe's  scholarly  emphasis  is 
on  invasive  species  and  he  quickly 
ciifferentiates  between  introduced 
and  invasive.  Fie  said  an  invasive 
species  is  one  with  a  major  impact, 
usually  negative,  on  existing  species. 

Odenkirk  said  the  unknowns  are 
still  what  scare  people. 

"The  more  we  learn  through 
these  studies,  the  better  we'll  be  able 
to  manage  the  situation,"  he  said.  H 


Kiii^^  George  resident  Ken  Perrotte  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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byTeeClarkson 

WW  rotlierly  love  is  a  fickle  propo- 
W^^  sition  at  best  between  a  li- 
ft^ and  a  15-year-old,  and  Cam- 
den Philpy  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
and  his  brother  don't  always  see  eye 
to  eye.  You  wouldn't  know  it,  howev- 
er, on  this  warm  September  after- 
noon at  Conservation  Park  in  Charles 
City  County.  Lawson,  Camden's 
older  brother,  squats,  poised  on  one 
of  eight  small  concrete  slabs  awairing 
the  next  clay  target.  Camden  stands 
behind  him,  watching. 


"Pull!"  Lawson  shouts.  A  flash  of 
orange  exists  for  a  moment  across  the 
sky  before  turning  to  dust. 

"Pull!"  Again  the  flash  of  orange 
and  again  it  turns  to  dust.  Lawson 
breaks  his  gun  and  ejects  two  empty 
shells  before  stepping  off  the  station 
to  allow  Camden  his  turn. 

"Good  shooting,"  Camden  ac- 
knowledges. 

Lawson,  a  15-year-old  10th  grad- 
er at  Atlee  High  School  in  Hanover 
County,  and  his  brother  Camden,  a 
11 -year-old  5th  grader  at  Cool  Spring 
Elementary,  make  it  out  to  the  Rich- 
mond Gun  Club  about  once  a  week 


With  help  from  the 

4-H  Shootmg  Sports 

Program,  young  adults 

are  learnmg  valuable 

skills  that  help  them 

aim  for  perfection. 
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to  shoot  skeet.  On  this  Sunday  after- 
noon they  have  come  with  their  fa- 
ther Brooke  and  their  neighbor  Mike 
Jennings  and  his  son  Will  and 
nephew  Tyler  Mustico.  They  are  not 
alone  either.  Dozens  of  people  have 
made  their  way  here  to  shoot  this  af- 
ternoon as  is  evidenced  by  the  contin- 
ual popping  of  guns  and  breaking  of 
clays  down  the  line  of  skeet  courses 
that  extends  several  hundred  yards 
across  the  field. 

Lawson  has  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
time  on  skeet  courses  throughout  the 
country  over  the  last  several  months, 
taking  part  in  both  state  and  world 


Far  Left:  Brooke  Philpy  (center)  is  a 
certified  shooting  instructor  who 
coaches  the  Four  Rivers  4-H  Shooting 
Sports  Club.  Left:  Lawson  Philpy  takes 
careful  aim  breaking  a  clay  target 
while  practicing  for  an  upcoming  skeet 
shooting  championship. 


competitions.  In  tlie  state  skeet  cham- 
pionship in  2006,  he  finished  first  in 
the  sub-junior  category'  in  12  gauge, 
20  gauge,  28  gauge  and  finished  sec- 
onti  in  the  4-10.  Lawson  also  compet- 
ed in  the  Junior  World  Skeet  Champi- 
onship, held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in 
July.  He  broke  99  of  100  clays  and  had 
to  shoot  off  with  three  other  people 
for  third  place,  which  he  eventually 
secured  in  the  sub-junior  12  gauge  di- 
vision. Now  Lawson  stands  several 
vards  behind  his  brother  with  Will 
Jennings  and  Tyler  Mustico,  rooting 
Camden  on  as  he  shouts,  "Pull!"  anci 
breaks  his  first  target. 

Brooke  Philpy,  Camden  anci 
Lawson's  father  and  an  avid  hunter 
and  ex-waterfowl  giiide,  introduced 
the  bovs  to  hunting  when  they  were  5 
years  old.  Neither  actually  started 
shooting  a  gun  until  they  were  nine, 
but  Brooke,  who  is  a  certified  shoot- 
ing instructor  for  the  4-H  Club,  be- 
lieves that  getting  kids  into  the  field 
at  an  early  age  provides  a  "good  op- 
portunity to  see  what  hunting  and 
gun  handling  is  all  about  without 
having  a  gim  of  their  own." 

"The  boys  would  get  up  early 
and  help  with  the  decoys  and  then 
watch,"  Brooke  says.  "Now  they  both 
enjoy  hunting  themselves  and  are  old 
enough  to  take  their  own  guns  into 
the  field." 

The  boys  took  to  hunting  quickly 
and  began  practicing  at  skeet  ranges 
and  sporting  clays  courses.  Soon  they 
joined  the  National  4-H  Shooting 
Sports  Program  in  Virgiiiia  and  be- 
came members  of  the  Four  Rivers  4- 
H  Shooting  Sports  Club.  Brooke  be- 
came a  certified  instructor  and  began 
coaching  the  boys  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 


£    Brooke  Philpy  instructs  his  youngest 
i    son,  Camden,  on  good  shooting  form. 
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Shooting  Sports 

A  great  place  to  look  for  information 
regarding  the  shooting  sports  is  the 
National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion (http://www.nssf.org/index. 
cfm).  This  organization  has  been  in- 
strumental in  supporting  Virginia 
hunters,  shooters  and  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts through  their  support  of 
the  Find  Game  Program. 

For  More  Information 

State  4-H  Shooting  Education 

www.ext.vt.edu/resources/4h/ 
environment/shootinged 

National  4-H  Shooting  Sports 
www.4-hshootingsports.org 

4-H  Shooting  Sports  Program  in 
Virginia  Contact:  Jinx  Baney, 
jbaney@vt.edu 

Scholastic  Clay  Target  Program 
Contact:  Brooke  Philpy, 
ebphilpy@comcast.net 


opportunities  for  Virginia's  youth  to 
safely  learn  the  responsibility  of  han- 
dling a  firearm  or  bow.  The  4-H 
shooting  project  is  designed  for 
youth  ages  9  to  18.  Adults  are  invited 
to  be  trained  as  instructors  and 
helpers  at  the  many  events  including: 
Shooting  Education  Camps,  the  State 
4-H  Shoot,  and  the  State  4-H  BB 
Gun  /  Air  Rifle  /  Air  Pistol  Match.  Not 
only  does  the  4-H  Shooting  Program 
sponsor  these  types  of  competitions, 
but  their  members  are  involved  in 
service  projects  that  have  ranged 
from  building  and  maintaining 
wood  duck  boxes  to  assisting  with 
hunts  for  the  physically  challenged. 

"The  biggest  thing  we  focus  on  in 
the  4-H  clubs  is  safety,"  Brooke  ex- 
claims. "We're  not  trying  to  make 
kids  tournament  shooters.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  hunter.  The  best  thing 
about  shooting  clays  is  that  you  can 
do  it  just  for  recreation." 

Behind  Brooke,  Tyler  Mustico, 
also  a  10th  grader  at  Atlee  High 
School,  is  ready  to  take  his  turn  at  the 
next  station.  Mike  Jennings,  Tyler's 
uncle  looks  on. 


Mike,  who  became  a  4-H  shoot- 
ing instructor  for  muzzleloaders  after 
Brooke  introduced  him  to  the  pro- 
gram, says  that  "kids  in  the  program 
enjoy  shooting  guns,  bows  and  rifles, 
regardless  of  whether  they  hunt  or 
not."  The  biggest  thing  he  gets  out  of 
it,  Mike  acknowledges,  is  time  spent 
with  his  son  and  nephew  and  the 
other  kids  in  the  club  that  are  interest- 
ed in  being  outdoors. 

"Pull!"  Tyler  shouts,  before 
breaking  another  target  and  empty- 
ing the  spent  shells  from  his  gun. 
Tyler  is  one  of  the  roughly  50  percent 
of  kids  in  the  4-H  program  that  don't 
hunt  but  love  to  shoot. 

"I  love  the  competition  and  the 
fast  pace,"  Tyler  says.  "And  it's  just 
nice  to  come  out  here  with  my  cousin 
and  Uncle."  Tyler  has  only  been 
shooting  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  he 
hopes  to  make  the  scholastic  team 
next  season,  which  consists  of  three 
boys  competing  against  some  of  the 
best  young  shooters  in  the  state  and 
in  the  nation.  Often  these  shooters 
come  from  different  4-H  groups 
around  the  state.  The  teams  compete 


"4-H  is  a  community  of  young 
people  across  America  learning  lead- 
ership, citizenship  and  life  skills," 
says  Jinx  Baney,  coordinator  of  the 
Virginia  4-H  Shooting  Education 
Program.  "The  goal  is  to  assist  youth 
and  adults  working  with  those  youth 
in  gaining  knowledge,  skills  and  atti- 
tudes that  will  further  their  develop- 
ment into  self-directing,  contributing 
and  productive  members  of  society," 
she  continues. 

Both  the  National  4-H  Shooting 
Sports  Program  and  the  Virginia  4-H 
Shooting  Sports  Program  celebrated 
their  25th  anniversaries  in  2005.  With 
approximately  one  third  of  counties 
and  cities  in  Virginia  boasting  a  4-H 
shooting  program,  there  are  ample 

One  of  the  most  Important  skilb  that 
Shooting  Sports  Programs  offer  is  the 
safe  handling  of  firearms.  One-on-one 
training  from  highly  skilled  instructors 
help  to  teach  young  shooters  how  to  be  ^ 
responsible  and  to  maintain  good  dis- 
cipline. 
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against  other  three-shooter  teams  in 
state  and  national  SCTP  (Scholastic 
Clay  Target  Program)  events.  Last 
year's  team,  the  Old  Dominion  4-H 
Shur  Shots,  competed  in  the  SCTP 
nationals  in  Rochester,  NY.  Lawson 
Philpy,  Rooster  Watson  from  Not- 
toway 4-H,  and  Bobby  Kline  from 
Little  North  Mountain  4-H  competed 
in  both  sporting  clays  and  skeet.  The 
team  took  first  place  in  the  SCTP  Na- 
tional Championship  for  Sporting 
Clays  in  the  Junior  Novice  Division 
and  Second  Place  for  Skeet  in  the  Ju- 
nior Novice  Division,  bringing  home 
$1250  in  scholarships. 

In  further  describing  the  4-H 
Shooting  Sports  Program,  Jinx  Baney 
adcis  that  "the  safe  handling  of 
firearms  is  a  great  avenue  to  teach  re- 
sponsibility and  discipline."  Brooke 
Philpy  will  be  the  first  to  echo  this 
sentiment.  One  of  the  biggest  things 
he  has  noticed  since  Lawson  and 
Camtien  have  started  shooting  on  a 
regular  basis  is  an  improvement  in 
their  schoolwork,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  concentration  and  attention  to 
detail  necessary  in  shooting  sports. 

Above  all,  the  programs  are  de- 
signed to  be  safe  and  fun  for  kids  as  is 
evidenced  as  Lawson,  Camden,  Tyler 
and  Will  prepare  to  shoot  their  final 
rounci  of  skeet  on  this  September  af- 
ternoon. They  joke  now  with  each 
other  before  tlie  first  clay  is  thrown 
about  how  many  targets  they  will 
break  and  who  will  be  the  first  to 
miss.  Once  the  first  shooter  is  on  the 
blocks  it  is  all  business. 

"Ready ...Pull,"  the  shooter 
shouts,  and  another  target  flies  across 
the  sky.    D 


Tec  Clnrksou  is  mi  Eii^lisli  tcadwr  at  Deep  Run 
His^li  School  ill  Henrico  Coiiiiti/.  In  the  suiuiner 
lie  runs  Virginia  Fishing  Adventures,  a  fishing 
camp  for  kids.  Contact  Tee  at  tsclarksoii&vir- 
giniafisliingadventures.coiii. 


Brooke  Philpy  instructs  Tyler  Mustico 
on  proper  barrel  holding  points.  Con- 
centration and  attention  to  details 
are  extremely  important  in  shooting 
and  are  everyday  skills  that  will  last 
a  lifetime. 
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The  Covington 

High  School  story: 

Linking  dijf event 

communities  through 

environmental 

stewardship. 

story  and  photos  by  Gail  Brown 


t's  beautiful  in  the  Al- 
legheny Highlands,  espe- 
cially so  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  mist  makes  the  moun- 
tains look  magical  and  softens  the 
outlines  of  the  houses  and  farms, 
some  of  which  have  been  passed 
down  through  families  for  genera- 
tions. 

And  long  before  the  fog  loosens 
its  grip  on  the  horizon  revealing  the 
ethereal  beauty  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Tangier  Island  watermen  leave  cen- 
tury-old homes  to  fish  waters  that 
have  supported  their  way  of  life  for 
as  long  as  their  grandparents  remem- 
ber. 

You  could  live  on  either  edge  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  believe 
there  was  no  prettier  place  in  the 
world — and  you  would  be  right. 

But  the  students  at  Covington 
High  School  (CHS)  understand  that 
these  two  very  different  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth — separated  by  nau- 
tical miles,  concrete,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  "differences" — are  linked  in 
more  ways  than  can  be  seen  by  visi- 
tors enthralled  with  beauty  alone. 
And  the  students  at  Covington  High 
School  know  that  what  they  achieve 
when  they  work  to  protect  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  their  rivers  and  streams 
touches  the  lives  of  other  Virginians 
as  well. 

Covington's  strong  focus  on 
stewardship  activities  started  in 
earnest  when  special  education 
teacher  Pat  Braden  attended  a  class 
offered  through  Mary  Baldwin  Col- 
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lege  (MBC)  designed  to  help  teachers 
integrate  the  environmental  Stan- 
dards of  Learning  addressing  the 
Chesapeake  2000  Agreement  into  all 
areas  of  curricula. 

While  Braden  and  MBC  Profes- 
sor Dr.  Tamra  Willis  dreamed  of  pro- 
viding broader  experiences  for  stu- 
dents, dreams  turned  to  action  when 


The  CHS  Ecology/Environmental 
Science  Class  established  a  nature 
preserve  in  the  courtyard  with  the 
help  of  the  FCCLA  Club,  business 
partners  and  other  classes.  Below: 
Storm  stenciling  reminds  everyone 
that  what  goes  down  the  drain 
affects  the  whole  watershed. 


Braden  and  fellow  CHS  science 
teacher  (and  mayor!)  Rob  Bennett 
teamed  up  to  teach  an  Ecology  /  Envi- 
ronmental Science  class  that  fall. 
With  Willis's  support  the  three  edu- 
cators decided  that  the  best  way  to 
show  the  kids  the  big  picture  was  to 
take  the  students  across  the  state  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay! 

But  while  their  students  were 
working  hard  to  make  a  difference  in 
their  own  hometown,  the  cost  of  tak- 
ing an  ecology  class  and  the  entire 
10th  grade  class  on  a  three-day  excur- 


sion  to  the  Bay  was  prohibitive  on  a 
small  school  system's  budget. 

Yet  sometimes  hard  work  brings 
its  own  luck,  and  good  luck  came  in 
the  form  of  a  generous  donation  from 
business  partner  MeadWestvaco. 
That,  and  a  NOAA  B-WET  grant 
from  Mar}'  Baldwin  College  enabled 
the  two  determined  teachers  to  tell  40 
students  from  the  Allegheny  High- 
lands to  pack  their  bags — they  were 
going  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay!  More 
specifically  they  would  study  all  as- 
pects of  life  on  the  Chesapeake  at  Port 
Isobel  and  Smith  Island,  two  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation's  edu- 
cational centers. 

And  while  time  spent  investigat- 
ing the  aquatic  life  in  the  waters  and 


marshes  of  the  Bay  made  scientific 
study  come  alive,  it  was  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a  frank  discus- 
sion between  Mayor  Bennett  and  the 
mayor  of  nearby  Tangier  Island, 
Charles  Parks,  that  gave  the  students 
insight  into  the  historic,  cultural  and 
economic  issues  facing  the  Bay's  wa- 
termen and  their  families.  Although 
no  one  recorded  the  meeting  that 
took  place  in  the  student  center  at 
Port  Isobel,  everyone  remembers  un- 
derstanding more  clearly  how  we  are 
all  connected  as  individuals  and  col- 
lectively to  the  natural  world. 

Left:  Members  of  the  Ecology  Class 
monitor  the  water  quality  of  the 
Jackson  River.  Additional  activities 
include  raising  wild  celery  and 
planting  it  in  the  river.   Students 
educate  the  community  about 
their  efforts. 
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As  the  two  mayors  answered 
questions  and  shared  concerns  and 
experiences,  it  became  evident  that 
the  challenges  and  rewards  of  living 
in  these  unique  communities  are  real- 
ly not  so  different  after  all. 

While  the  stvidents  were  aware 
that  Covington  had  recently  lost  two 
industries,  resulting  in  hardships  for 
many  area  families,  they  learned  that 
the  families  on  Tangier  Island  are 
threatened  by  events  outside  of  their 
control  as  well.  Diseases  that  have 
decimated  the  oyster  industry  and 
regulations  limiting  the  fish  harvest 
directly  impact  the  watermen's  abili- 
ty to  make  a  living.  The  students 
learned,  too,  that  what  is  put  into  the 
creeks  and  streams  high  in  the  moun- 
tains affects  not  only  the  quality  of 
water  in  their  area  of  the  Jackson 
River,  but  the  ability  of  everyone,  all 
the  way  to  the  Bay,  to  enjoy  clean 
water  cind  a  healthy  environment. 

Upon  returning  home  the  stu- 
dents wasted  no  time  in  meeting  with 
the  school  board  and  their  elected  of- 
ficials to  share  their  experiences  and 


Above:  Landscaping  the  entrance  to  the 
gym  helps  prevent  erosion  and  beauti- 
fies the  school. 
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Above:  It  takes  time  and  effort  to 
keep  the  gardens  healthy,  but  the 
benefits  to  the  environment  make  it 
all  worthwhile.  Above  right:  Students 
are  involved  from  start  to  finish  with 
planning  trips  and  projects.  Teachers 
Pat  Braden  and  Rob  Bennett  look  on 
and  listen  to  ideas.  Right:  The  Issac 
Walton  League,  Mary  Baldwin 
College,  and  the  Mountain  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  partner 
with  students  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  Jackson  River. 

ideas  as  to  what  needed  to  be  done  to 
protect  Virginia's  waterways;  meet- 
ings like  these  are  not  unusual  in 
Covington,  a  community  that  sup- 


ports its  young  adults.  Indeed,  in  this 
close-knit  community  students  learn 
firsthand  from  government  officials 
how  to  become  actively  involved  and 
make  a  difference — and  these  elected 
officials  realize  they  can  learn  from 
their  younger  citizens,  too! 

In  addition  to  sharing  their  ideas 
with  City  Hall,  Covington's  students 
also  wrote  letters — strong  letters — to 
everyone  and  anyone  they  believed 
needed  to  know  about  the  important 
issues  they  study.  Consider  the 
words  of  Lauren  Fix,  a  member  of 
that  first  class  to  visit  the  Bay,  in  a  let- 


Right:  Students  stencil  storm 
drains  to  help  educate  the  public. 
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ter  she  wrote  to  the  local  newspaper 
upon  her  return: 

"We  may  live  five  or  six  hours 
away,  but  what  we  do  here  to  our 
rivers,  goes  right  into  the  bay  and 
pollutes  it.  We  complain  about  taxes 
that  we  have  to  pay  to  help  protect 
the  water.  If  you  think  that  we 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  because  what 
we  do  here  doesn't  matter,  the  next 
time  you  eat  seafood,  think  about 
that  piece  of  trash,  or  sewage  that 
went  into  one  of  our  rivers,  and  then 
say  it  doesn't  matter." 

WOW!  No  wonder  these  stu- 
dents are  making  a  difference. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  trips 
to  the  Bay  have  continued,  as  have 
the  many  other  environmental  proj- 


ects initiated  by  Braden  and  Bemiett's 
students.  Their  continuing  efforts  to 
raise  and  plant  wild  celery  in  the 
Jackson  River  help  improve  the 
health  of  their  watershed  as  the 
plants  help  control  erosion  and  pro- 
vide cover  for  aquatic  life. 

Covington  students  have  also 
continued  the  partnerships  they 
formed  with  the  Jackson  River  Gar- 
den Club  and  Ellen  Reynolds,  educa- 
tional liaison  from  the  Mountain  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District,  as 
they  work  to  expand  and  care  for  the 
Nature  Preserve  they  created.  One 
year  the  lavender  they  grew  was 
transformed  into  sachets  for  Coving- 
ton's senior  citizens.  Other  initiatives 
include  inviting  a  master  chef  to 


Above:   City  Manager  Claire 
Collins  meets  with  students  about 
current  projects.  Above  Right:  A 
cooperative  effort  between  the 
City  Manager's  office  and  students 
resulted  in  these  signs  posted  on 
bridges  within  city  limits.  Left: 
These  students  make  a  difference 
in  their  community! 

teach  adult  and  student  gardeners 
how  to  cook  with  the  herbs  they  raise. 
Whether  it's  monitoring  the 
water  cjuality  in  the  Jackson  River, 
writing  letters  to  help  educate  the 
public,  or  researching  current  envi- 
ronmental issues,  you  can  be  sure 
Covington's  young  leaders  will  be  in- 
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volved,  doing  their  part,  and  making 
their  community  very  proud. 

As  junior  Ira  Redman  said  while 
visiting  the  Bay  last  year,  "I  can't  wait 
to  get  back  home  and  tell  people 
about  this  beautiful  place.  The  ac- 
tions of  one  are  good,  but  the  actions 
of  many  can  be  great." 

Those  kids  at  Covington  are  pret- 
ty great,  too.    D 

Gail  Broion  is  a  retired  principal  for  Chesterfield 
Count}/  Public  Scliools.  She  is  a  lifelong  learner 
and  educator,  and  her  teachhig  and  adnunistra- 
tive  experiences  in  grades  K-12  have  taught  her 
that  project-based  environmental  programs 
teach  science  standards,  promote  core  values, 
and  provide  excithig  educational  experiences  for 
the  entire  couunwiity. 
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The  Wildlife  Foundation  of 

Virginia  is  recruiting  and 

retaining  young  hunters 

and  anglers  through  a 

unique  land  use  program. 

stoiy  and  photos  by  Jenny  West 

There  are  two  big  obstacles  to  the 
future  of  a  strong  hunting  and 
angling  population:  sportsmen 
and  women  who  have  no  place  to  go 
to  pursue  their  sport;  and  the  overall 
declining  interest,  or  loss  of  legacy 
that  is  a  way  of  life  typically  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  two  issues  are  intertwined 
and  circular.  If  we  can  provide  more 
and  varied  places  for  the  public  to 


recreate,  there  will  be  increased  inter- 
est, passed  down  to  kids  and  grand- 
kids.  If  we  get  kids  hunting  and  fish- 
ing early  and  often  enough,  they're 
likely  to  be  interested  for  life.  These 
youngsters  will  form  the  base  that 
conserves  our  land  and  manages  our 
wildlife.  The  commonality  in  both 
concerns  is  our  youth. 

The  Wildlife  Foundation  of  Vir- 
ginia (WFV)  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, dedicated  to  helping  state  agen- 
cies like  The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  sustain 
our  hunting  and  angling  heritage. 
WFV  has  partnered  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  several  land  acquisition  ini- 
tiatives, all  over  Virginia.  For  these 
partnerships,  our  focus  has  been  on 
"filling  in  the  gap"  in  areas  where  the 
Department  has  interest  in  acquiring 
properties  adjacent  to,  surrounded 
by,  or  near  existing  Department- 


The  Wildlife  Foundation  raises  money 
through  private  donations  to  acquire  proper- 
ties that  will  offer  quality  hunting  and  fish- 
ing experiences  for  young  adults.  Above:  Six- 
teen year-old  Mike  West  proudly  displays  his 
first  gobbler  taken  last  spring  at  Fulfillment 
Farms  in  Albemarle  County.  Sheppard  McVey 
enjoys  the  exa'tement  of  her  first  dove  hunt 
in  Goochland. 
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owned  properties.  We  raise  the  pri- 
vate money  needed  to  purchase  these 
targeted  properties,  then  donate  the 
land  to  the  Department  to  manage 
for  public  access.  Bit  by  bit,  we're 
helping  the  citizens  of  Virginia  enjoy 
ownership  in  conserved  properties 
for  themselves,  and  for  generations 
to  come. 

WFV  also  owns  property,  all  of 
which  is  managed  for  public  access. 
Our  crown  jewel  is  located  in  Albe- 
marle County,  and  is  the  only  tract  of 
land  in  the  count}'  managed  for  pub- 
lic access  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

In  1997,  WFV  acquired  almost 
2,000  acres  in  Albemarle  County  near 
Scottsville.  This  tract,  kiiown  as  Ful- 
fillment Farms,  was  a  gift  from 
Thomas  Forrer,  whose  grandfather 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Game 
Commission  from  1933  to  1958.  Mr. 
Forrer's  vision  for  this  land  was  sim- 
ple— to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tuiiities  to  outdoor  enthusiasts.  The 
Foundation,  true  to  Mr.  Forrer's 
wishes,  manages  this  property  for 
general,  no-fee  public  access.  It  is 
widelv  used  for  hunting,  horseback 
riding,  bird-watcliing  and  Hking.  It  is 
a  truly  beautiful  piece  of  land,  with 
the  ability  to  support  many  people 
pursuing  many  activities.  We  thiixk 
that  the  property  can  also  be  mstru- 
mental  in  carrying  forward  our  vi- 
sion of  an  increased  number  of  young 
hunters  and  anglers. 

As  part  of  an  annual  review  of 
our  hunt  program  at  Fulfillment 
Farms,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  WFV 
asked  themselves  a  few  important 
cjuestions:  Where  do  we  want  to  go 
with  this  property?  How  can  we  truly 
make  a  difference  with  2,000  acres? 
How  can  we  make  sure  Mr.  Forrer's 
vision  is  honored?  "Kids"  was  the 
answer  to  all  these  questions. 

Just  prior  to  the  2006-07  hunting 
season,  we  implemented  a  unique 
prograni  that  we  think  will  get  more 


Above:  For  VDGIF  Board  Member  John 
Montgomery  and  his  son  Jack,  hunting 
offers  an  activity  that  they  can  both 
enjoy  together.  Left:  Mark  Chuckney,  John 
West  and  Justin  Lubore  (left  to  right) 
proudly  display  their  28-pound  blue  cat- 
fish, caught  on  the  Chickahominy  River. 
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kids  hunting  more  often.  If  you  are  is- 
sued a  permit  to  hunt  at  Fulfillment 
Farms,  your  request  to  hunt  on  any 
specific  day  will  receive  priority  over 
other  requests,  if  you  bring  a  kid 
along.  Our  goal  in  adopting  this  poli- 
cy is  simple — we  want  to  help  devel- 
op young  hunters  in  a  safe  and  ethi- 
cal manner,  while  providing  our 
youth  with  the  broadest  range  of  op- 
portunities to  pursue  outdoor  pas- 
sions. The  accompanying  adult  can 
carry  a  firearm  and  enjoy  the  hunt  as 
well,  but  they  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  the  spot  they  want 
if  they  take  a  youth  along. 

At  Fulfillment  Farms,  kids  come 
first.  WFV  feels  a  strong  obligation  to 
invest  in  the  future  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  in  no  small  part  because  of 
the  intrinsic  values,  lessons  and 
etliics  such  pursuits  bring  to  the  pur- 
suer. These  are  things  only  learned  in 
the  woods,  with  a  respected  and  re- 
spectful adult  as  a  guide.  While  we 
want  to  accommodate  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  on  our  property,  we'll 
do  so  while  making  sure  our  kids 
have  first  shot  at  a  spot. 

On  Fulfillment  Farms,  as  well  as 
during  other  Foundation  hunts,  safe- 
ty, ethical  hunting  practices,  and  fun 


Youth  from  across  the  state  enjoy  a  suc- 
cessful duck  hunt  on  Youth  Waterfowl  Day 
at  Hog  Island  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  organizations 
such  as  The  Wildlife  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  will 
continue  to  flourish  throughout  Virginia. 


are  our  priorities,  in  that  order.  WFV 
conducts  mandatory  safety  briefings 
prior  to  the  start  of  each  season  for 
any  hunter  who  has  been  issued  a 
permit.  We  maintain  relatively  low 
hunter  densities  per  acre  on  any 
given  hunting  day,  to  provide  as  safe 
as  possible  hunting,  as  well  as  to  en- 
sure our  youth  a  quality  hunt  experi- 
ence. We  plan  several  "youth-only" 
events  at  the  Farm  each  year,  in  part 
to  let  the  kids  know  that  their  partici- 
pation in  the  sport  is  crucial  to  its  fu- 
ture, but  also  to  get  them  together 
with  other  like-minded  youths  and 
just  have  fun. 

As  a  non-profit  with  limited  re- 
sources, our  partners  are  critical  to 
our  success,  particularly  when  we 
look  to  put  the  best  face  forward  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  Last  season,  we 
partnered  with  Allied  Waste  Indus- 
tries for  a  truly  memorable  experi- 
ence. Through  Allied's  generosity, 
we  brought  a  group  of  boys  together 
the  night  before  opening  day  of  gen- 
eral firearms  season  in  Pulaski  Coun- 
ty. Jeff  Burrier,  an  Allied  Waste  Indus- 
tries General  Manager,  obtained  per- 
mission from  us  to  hunt  and  found 
free  lodging  for  some  25  participants. 
The  night  before  the  hunt,  the  partici- 
pants enjoyed  dinner,  a  bonfire,  a 
safety  briefing  by  the  local  Conserva- 
tion Police  Officer,  and  a  lot  of  cama- 
raderie and  excitement.  The  next  day, 
we  were  able  to  be  part  of  a  milestone 
in  four  kids'  lives  when  they  each 
harvested  their  first  deer.  We  also 
brought  several  firsts  to  one  young 
man:  his  first  hunt,  his  first  deer  seen 
in  the  woods,  and  his  first  shot  at  a 


deer.  He  missed,  but  that  was  just  fine 
with  him. 

In  total,  seven  youths  harvested 
deer  that  day  (and  a  few  dads  and 
uncles  scored  as  well).  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  football,  baseball,  soccer  and 
other  extracurricular  activities  (not  to 
mention  girls),  these  boys  will  be 
thinking  about  their  next  hunting 
trip. 

Since  our  first  Youth  Hunt,  the 
Foundation  has  sponsored  several 
more  deer  and  turkey  hunts  focused 
on  the  young  hunter  and  angler. 
We've  found  that  once  land  is  se- 
cured for  the  event,  we  have  no  prob- 
lem lining  up  volunteers  for  the  safe- 
ty briefings  and  to  serve  as  guides. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  the 
young  hunters  who  have  never  had 
the  benefit  of  learning  the  trade  while 
growing  up.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  deficiency  is  readily  observable 
in  our  everyday  lives.  The  grandpar- 
ents' farm  has  long  since  been  sold  or 
developed  (or  both),  and  most  of  the 
youth  we  encounter  live  in  suburbs 
where  BB  guns  and  .22  rifles  have 
long  since  been  banned.  The  solution 
is  simple  — give  them  access  to  land 
and  water,  and  they  will  come  and 
become  young  hunters  and  anglers. 
So  when  you  next  grab  a  fishing  rod 
and  the  tackle  box,  or  pick  up  the  12 
gauge  and  call  in  your  favorite  hunt- 
ing dog,  bring  a  kid  along.  Think 
about  it  for  a  moment — isn't  that 
how  you  got  started?    D 

Jouiy  West  is  the  Executive  Director  of  The 
Wildlife  Foundation  of  Virginia  and  can  he 
reached  at  unow.vawildlife.org  or  by  calling 
757-566-4000. 
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Woodpeckers  of 

Virginia 


Virginia  is  home  to  eight 
species  of  woodpeckers  rang- 
ing in  size  from  the  6y:-inch 
downy  woodpecker  to  the  17-inch 
pileated  woodpecker.  Woodpeck- 
ers are  arboreal  birds  meaning  they 
are  dependant  on  trees  for  their 
food  and  for  nesting,  and  they  have 
some  special  attributes  that  enable 
them  to  live  in  trees,  including 
unique  feet,  beaks,  tongues  and 
tails. 

Woodpeckers  have  straight, 
pointed  bills  that  are  perfect  for 
chiseling  out  a  nest  cavity.  They  are 
equipped  with  thick  skulls  and 
powerful  neck  muscles.  The  bones 
between  beak  and  skull  are  joined 
by  connective  tissue  that  is  spongy 
and  elastic,  which  serves  as  a  shock 
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absorber.  This  cushioning  also  pro- 
tects their  brain  from  the  constant 
hammering. 

A  good  share  of  the  food  of  all 
woodpeckers  is  made  up  of  wood 
boring  or  hibernating  insects  and 
insect  lar\'ae,  which  they  apparent- 
ly locate  by  sound.  To  capture  the 
insects  they  use  tlieir  long  tongue 
which  is  curled  up  within  its  head. 
The  tongue  can  extend  out  well  be- 
yond the  length  of  the  bill.  It  is 
pointed,  with  numerous  tiny  barbs 
and  in  some  cases  a  sticky  sub- 
stance which  enables  them  to  cap- 
ture the  insects.  The  nest  cavities  of 
the  smaller  species  are  usually  cut 
out  in  dead  or  dying  wood,  or  they 
use  natural  cavities,  while  the  larg- 
er birds  will  actvially  hew  a  nest 


Downy  Woodpecker 


Hairy  Woodpecker 

hole  in  live  trees.  Sometimes  poles  or 
posts  are  used  as  are  man-made  nest 
boxes. 

To  hang  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
woodpeckers  are  equipped  with 
yoke-toed  feet,  that  is  two  toes  for- 
ward and  two  toes  back.  These  and  a 
stiff,  sturdy  tail  give  them  the  ability 
to  hang  on  anci  grip  the  sides  of  the 
trees  or  other  vertical  surfaces. 

In  addition  to  wood  boring  in- 
sects, woodpeckers  eat  a  variety  of 
other  insects  like  ants,  caterpillars 
and  spiders,  even  "hawking"  flying 
insects  in  the  manner  of  a  flycatcher. 
They  also  eat  a  variety  of  wild  fruits 
and  berries  such  as  holly,  dogwood. 
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cherry  and  poison  ivy,  and  nuts  and 
seeds  such  as  acorns,  beechriuts  and 
pine  seeds.  Many  of  them  will  come 
to  backyard  bird  feeders  for  sunflow- 
ers and  suet,  and  in  summer  to  fruits 
and  sugar  water. 

The  specializations  make  wood- 
peckers something  special,  different 
and  interesting. 

Downy  Woodpecker 

(Picoides  pubescens) 

The  downy  woodpecker  is  the 
smallest  of  our  woodpeckers,  meas- 
uring about  6/2  inches.  Its  color  is  ba- 
sically black  and  white;  with  its  un- 
derparts  all  white.  The  male  has  a 
small  bright  red  patch  on  the  back  of 
its  head. 

The  downy  is  commonly  found 
in  open  woodlands,  city  parks, 
woodlots,    trees    lining 
hedgerow,  or  sparsely  tim- 
bered swamps.  It  flies  with  a 
swooping,  roller  coaster  like 
motion  typical  of  wood- 
peckers, uttering  a  rat-  ^ 
tling  and  chattering  call. 
They  will  frequently 
flock  up  in  winter  with 
chickadees,  nuthatches, 
kinglets,  titmice  and  red-bel 
lied  woodpeckers.  It  feeds  in  rot- 
ting wood  or  shrubs  and  stalk-like 
vegetation,  such  as  corn  stalks,  su 
flowers  or  even  goldenrod. 
They'll  come  to  backyard 
feeders  for  suet  and  sun- 
flower seeds  and  make  a 
dreary  winter  day  a  little 
brighter. 


Hairy  Woodpecker 

(Picoides  villosiis) 

The  hairy  woodpecker  is 
about  9/2  inches  long  and  basically 
black  and  white.  It  has  a  striped 
black  and  white  facial  pattern,  and 
the  male  has  a  small  patch  of  red  on 
the  back  top  of  its  head.  The  hairy  is 
similar  to  the  more  common  downy 
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woodpecker,  but  it  is  larger  and  has  a 
bill  that  is  as  long  as  its  head. 

You'll  frequently  find  hairy 
woodpeckers  in  pairs — even  in  win- 
ter. They  are  somewhat  secretive  and 
they  tend  to  stay  and  feed  higher  in 
the  tree,  usually  in  denser  wood- 
lands. They  breed  fairly  early  in 
spring,  often  in  March. 

About  75  percent  of  its  diet  is  in- 
sects; the  rest  is  mainly  wild  fruits 
and  seeds.  It  will  also  feed  on  sap  like 
the  sapsucker  They  are  common  in 
our  area  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
Even  though  it  prefers  the  thicker 
woodlands,  occasionally  it  will  move 
into  open  country,  parks  and  even 
residential  areas. 


Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 
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Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker 

(Picoidcs  borcalis) 

In  Virginia,  the  red-cock- 
aded is  found  only  in  Sussex 
County.  It  lives  primarily  in 
old  growth,  open  southern 
pine  ecosystems,  preferably 
longleaf  pine,  but  also  short- 
leaf  and  loblolly  pines,  grow- 
ing in  park-like  stands.  There 
was  a  time  when  these  mature 
pine  forests  covered  miles  of 
unbroken  belts,  but  by  the  early 
1900s  agriculture  and  logging 
had  reduced  the  size  of  these 
forests  substantially,  breaking 
them  down  into  smaller  and 
smaller  fragments  and  result-     i 
ed  in  the  loss  of  large  pines. 

These  old  pines  are  sub- 
ject to  a  fungal  disease  called 
red  heart,  and  the  woodpeckers 
seem  to  know  if  the  tree  is  infect- 
ed and  has  rotting  insides.  They'll 
dig  into  the  heartwood,  and  form  a 
gourd-like  nest  cavity.  The  birds  en- 
courage resin  to  drip  and  run  down 
around  the  outside  of  the  cavity  by 
pecking  holes  around  the  nest  cavity, 
resulting  in  glc^ssy,  candle-like  drip- 
pings that  dry  and  form  a  covering 
that  is  thought  to  be  toxic  to  snakes 
and  discourages  them  from  trying  to 
get  at  the  eggs  and  young. 

Another  unusual  and  specific 
habit  of  the  red-cockaded  woodpeck- 
er is  that  they  live  in  family  groups 
called  clans.  They  require  an  area  of 
several  hundred  acres  for  nesting  and 
foraging.  This  area  may  contain  as 
many  as  30  cavity  trees  used  for  nest- 
ing and  is  called  a  colony.  A  clan  con- 
sists of  up  to  nine  birds,  but  never 
more  than  one  breeding  pair.  The  oth- 
ers, called  "helpers,"  are  usually  male 
offspring  of  one  or  both  breeders  that 
assist  in  incubation,  feeding  the 
young,  and  defending  the  foraging 
territory. 

The  red-cockaded  is  best  idenh- 


the  nape  of  its  neck,  while  the  red- 
headed has  a  full  red  head,  extend- 
ing hood-like  to  its  breast. 

The  red-bellied  woodpecker 
^is  anywhere  from  9  to  lO'/i 
'^     inches  long.  It  frequently  feeds 
on  the  ground  on  ants  and  bee- 
tles. They  will  also  help  them- 
selves to  the  sap  running  out  of  the 
holes  or  sap  wells  made  by  the  yel- 
low-bellied sapsucker,  another 
common  woodpecker. 

The      red-bellied 
woodpeckers  are  very  vocal 
and  noisy  birds,  with  a  vari- 
-  V  ety  of  scolding  calls  and  harsh 
notes.  They  are  among  those  wood- 
peckers that  like  to  rattle  your  rain 
gutters  or  anytliing  else  that  res- 
onates in  spring.  At  the  feeder  it 
will  take  sunflower  seeds  or 
suet,  and  they'll  feed  in  the 
mulch  beds  on  various  insects. 


Red-headed  Woodpecker 

tied  by  its  white  cheek  patches,  black 
back  with  white  bars  cind  dull  wliite 
underparts  with  streaks  of  black  tw 
its  sides  and  breast.  The  male  has  a 
small  slash  of  red  on  either  side  of  its 
head.  They  often  feed  upside-down 
like  a  nuthatch  and  when  they  back 
down  a  tree,  they  do  so  in  jerky  hops 
backward. 


Red-bellied 
Woodpecker 

(Mchincrpcscawlimis) 

While  named  "red-bel- 
lied" it  doesn't  have  much  of  a 
red  belly.  It  merely  has  a  wash  of 
crimson  on  the  lower  part  of  its 
smoky-gray  belly.  It  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, but  it  has  red  only 
across  the  top  of  its  head  to 
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Red-bellied 
Woodpecker 
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Common  Flicker 


Red-headed  Woodpecker 

(Melaneiyes  eryihrocephalus) 

A  flashing  of  rich  bluish-black, 
white  and  a  crimson  red  head,  un- 
mistakably identifies  the  red-headed 
woodpecker.  This  combination  of 
colors  has  led  some  to  name  it  the 
"patriot  bird"  or  the  "flag  bird."  This 
handsome  woodpecker  measures 
about  8!/2  to  9!/2  inches,  has  a  totally 
red  head  with  a  thin  edging  of  black 
dividing  it  from  the  white  of  its  lower 
breast  and  belly.  Its  back  and  wings 
are  black  with  large  white  wing 
patches  on  its  secondaries  and  a 
white  rump. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  has 
a  variety  of  calls  and  chatterings,  the 
most  recognizable  being  a  "tchurr- 
tchurr,"  with  rolling  "Rs"  at  the  end 
or  a  loud  "queeeoo-queeoo-queeer." 
During  nesting  they  can  be  quite 
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noisy  as  the  parent  birds  come  and  go 
during  incubating  and  feeding. 

Like  other  woodpeckers,  the  red- 
headed nests  in  tree  cavities  chiseled 
in  the  tops  of  mainly  deciduous  trees 
and  tend  to  build  higher  than  other 
woodpeckers,  often  60  to  80  feet  off 
t^  ground.  Also,  it  often  stores 
nuts  in  tree  crevices  for  later 
se. 

Look  for  this  colorful  bird  in 
open  woodlands  of  oaks 
and  hickories,  especially 
forests  that  are  dead  or 
dying,  or  even  pasture- 
land  with  scattered 
stands  of  oaks.  Old 
beaver  ponds  that  have 
drained  and  dried, 
k    grown  up  in  grasses 
Dut  with  tall  old  trees 
at  their  edges  is  an- 
other good  habitat, 
ay  also  find  them 
nesting  in  big  shade  trees  and 
U  telepjjpne  poles  in  the  middle 
'~  of  a  city  or  town. 

Beginning  about 
mid-September,  red- 
headed wood- 
peckers migrate  in 
small  groups,  al- 
^  though  some  may  actually  win- 
ter aS  far  north  as  Wisconsin  in  the 
idwest  and  New  Jersey  in  the  east. 
Most  migrants  are  those  that  breed 
in  Canada. 

Northern  Flicker 

(Colaptcs  aiiraius)     './ 

The  common  flicker,  cfrten 
called  the  yellow  hammer,  is 
our  only  brownish  wood- 
pecker, and  the  most  wide- 
ly  distributed  in  North 
America.  They  measure 
from  11  to  14  inches. 
The  yellow-shafted 
variety  is  found 
here  in  Virginia 
The  top  of  its 
head  is  grayish 
from  the  forehead  to 
the  nape  of  its  neck,  with 
a  bright  red  patch  on  the 


Yellow-beLLied  Sapsucker 


back  of  its  head.  It  sports  a  longish 
teardrop-shaped  mark  on  the  sides  of 
its  throat,  and  has  a  black  chest  patch 
and  large  black  spots  on  its  breast.  In 
flight  it  shows  its  white  rump,  and 
golden-yellow  underwings  and  tail. 
Its  call  is  described  as  "wicka-wicka" 
or  "flicka-flicka,"  or  sometimes  a 
loud  "keeow."  This  is  another  of  the 
woodpeckers  that  likes  to  drum  on 
anything  that  resonates,  like  a  hollow 
branch,  a  rain  gutter,  or  a  tin  roof  dur- 
ing courtship  as  a  territorial  an- 
nouncement. 

It  is  a  bird  of  relatively  open 
country,  woodlots,  orchards  and  oak 
groves  with  relatively  sparse  under- 
story.  It  is  also  common  in  parks  and 
residential  areas.  In  the  south  it  may 
choose  pine  barrens,  palmettos, 
burned  over  areas,  and  the  wooded 
edges  of  swamps.  Flickers  have  been 
known  to  carve  out  a  nest  hole  in  log 
homes,  or  in  other  man-made  struc- 
tures. 

Ants  are  one  of  its  prime  food 
sources  and  it  commonly  goes  to 
the  ground  to  dig  out  and  lap 
up  ants.  With  short  hops  it  ^-J. 
looks  for  ant  colonies.  It  has       ' 
large  salivary  glands  on 


each  side  of  its  mouth  which  secrete  a 
sticky  mucous  that  coats  its  tongue. 

Flickers  fly  with  a  bounding 
flight  style  suddenly  swooping  up- 
ward to  land  on  a  tree  trunk.  This  is  a 
bird  that  loves  to  take  dust  baths  to 
rid  themselves  of  parasites.  Many 
flickers  winter  over  in  Virginia. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

(Spln/rapiciis  variiis) 

Among  the  woodpeckers,  the 
yellow-bellied  sapsucker  is  among 
those  that  is  most  apt  to  migrate 
south.  Its  main  food  source  is — as  its 
name  implies — tree  sap,  especially 
when  the  sap  is  "running"  in  spring. 
It  bores  holes  in  trees,  rows  of  varying 
lengths,  which  can  be  viewed  as 
being  horizontal  or  vertical.  Depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  tree,  sometimes  the 
holes  are  domed  shaped  and  some- 
times they  look  like  squares  or  rectan- 
gles with  rounded  corners,  looking 
mesh-like  as  if  someone  used  a  tem- 
plate to  carve  them  out. 

They  return  to  these  "feeding 
wells"  regularly.  Sapsuckers  have  a 
tongue  that's  brush-like  enabling  it  to 
sweep  up  tree  sap.  Its  habits  benefit 
other  animals.  Chickadees,  yellow- 
rumped  warblers,  hummingbirds, 
red-bellied  woodpeckers,  squirrels 
and  others  come  to  the  sapsucker 's 
sap  wells  to  feed. 

They  can  be  recognized  by  the 
black  and  white  striped  pattern  on 
their  head,  with  males  having  a 
bright  red  forehead,  crown  and 
throat.  Both  species  have  a  black  bib 
on  the  breast  and  their  bellies  are  dirt 
white  with  a  yellowish  wash  and 
black  markings. 

Sapsuckers  are  silent  in  winter 
but  get  very  noisy  in  spring,  and  like 
other  woodpeckers,  it  will  hammer 
on  anything  that  resonates  as  part  of 
its  courtship  ritual  and  territorial 
claims. 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

(Dryocopus  pileatus) 

This  is  a  very  impressive  bird, 
and  people  get  real  excited  when 
they  see  their  first  one.  It's  the  largest 
of  our  woodpeckers,  measuring 
about  17  inches.  They  are  often  called 
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"cock-of-the-woods."  Both  sexes 
have  a  large  red  crest,  but  the  female 
lacks  the  red  on  its  forehead  and  the 
red  streaks  along  the  side  of  its  tliroat. 
Both  have  white  facial  stripes  and 
large  wliite  wing  patches.  They  have 
large,  wide,  rounded  wings  with 
white  underwing  coverts.  Tl"us  flash- 
ing white  is  a  distinctive  field  mark  of 
the  bird  in  flight. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  flies 
with  an  unusual,  irregular  wing  beat. 
First  it  may  be  a  moderately  quick 
beat,  then  seems  to  hesitate  to  an  al- 
most slow-motion  beat,  and  then 
back  again  to  a  quicker  pace.  It  is 
noisiest  in  spring,  and  its  call  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  common  flicker 
but  louder.  Dur- 
ing courtship  the 
pair  goes  through 
all  manner  of  bowing, 
wing  flashing,  crest 
raising  and  calling;  and 
the  male  drums  loudly  on 
any  resonating  surface  he  can 
find.  They  nest  in  self-made 
cavities,  being  strong  diggers 
capable  of  cutting  holes  in 
live  trees.  In  fact,  many 
waterfowl,  other  birds, 
and  some  mammals 
use  their  abandoned 
nests. 


Pileated 
Woodpecker 


A  bird  of  the  woodlands,  you'll 
find  it  in  the  gum  and  cypress 
swamps  of  southeast  Virginia,  the 
mixed  hardwoods  and  pine  of  the 
piedmont,  and  the  oak-beech  forests 
of  the  mountains,    n 

Spike  Kiuith  is  nil  avid  iintiimlist  ami  wildlife 
artist.  For  over  30  years  his  artwork  and  writing 
have  appeared  in  Virginia  Wildlife. 

Be  Wild!  Live  Wild!  Grow  Wild!  is  a  regular 
feature  that  highlights  Virginia's  Wildlife 
Action  Plan,  which  is  designed  to  unite 
natural  resources  agencies,  sportsmen 
and  women,  conservationists  and  citi- 
zens in  a  common  vision  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Commonwealth's  wildlife 
and  habitats  in  which  they  live.  To  learn 
more  or  to  become  involved  with  this 
new  program  visit:  bewildvirginia.org. 


Joumst 


2007  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Everds 

Sepember  1:  Dove  and  squirrel  sea- 
son opens  statewide. 

September  8-9:  Wester)}  Regional  Big 
Game  Contest,  Rockingham  County 
Fairgrounds,  Harrisonburg.  For 
more  information  go  online  at 
www.iwla-rh.org. 

September  22-23:  Eastern  Regional/ 
State  Chainpionsliip,  Southampton 
County  Fairgrounds,  Franklin,  For 
more  information  go  online  at 
www.vpsa.org.    D 


by  Beth  Hester 

Lee  Wulff  Master  DVD  Collection: 

Classic  Films  From  America's 

Pioneer  Angler 

Royal  Wulff  Products 

1-800-328-3638 

www.royalwulffproducts.com 

It's  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the 
dog  days  of  August  are  upon  you.  No 
problem!  Just  kick  back  in  your  fa- 
vorite chair  and  prepare  to  enjoy  an 
afternoon  of  vintage  angling  films. 
Originally  shot  in  16  millimeter,  this  2 
DVD  set  contains  over  five  hours  of 
classic  fishing  pleasure  from  the 
1960s  to  the  1980s. 

Characteristic  of  these  films,  is 
the  blessed  absence  of  the  loud,  irri- 
tating soundtracks  and  annoying 
chatter  that  blight  many  of  today's 


amped-up  sporting  programs.  In- 
stead, there  is  a  thoughtful  and  easy 
quality  to  Wulff's  intimate,  mesmer- 
izing narrative  that  brings  you  close 
to  the  action.  You  hear  the  splashing 
fish,  the  swirling  waters  and  chug- 
ging outboard  engines;  you  can  al- 
most feel  the  salt  spray.  The  ten  films 
on  this  DVD  set  cover  a  wide  array  of 
destinations  and  quarry,  from  At- 
lantic salmon  in  Labrador  and  trout 
in  Montana,  to  striped  marlin  and  Pa- 
cific sailfish  in  Ecuador. 

In  several  of  the  episodes,  Lee 
Wulff  fishes  with  other  sporting  lu- 
minaries: his  wife  Joan,  Curt  Gowdy, 
and  Jack  Nicholas.  One  of  the  most 
intriguing  scenes  is  from  the  segment 
called:  Giaiit  Tuna,  Small  Boat.  After 
getting  a  slow  start,  Lee  and  his  guide 
fight  a  650  pound  Blue  fin  from  a 
humble,  but  neatly  tricked  out  16  foot 
Boston  Whaler. 

As  always,  Wulff's  respectful  de- 
meanor, and  ethical  sporting  ways 
are  naturally  integrated  into  these 
vintage  films.  Where  possible, 
panoramic  shots  taken  from  his  air- 
plane reveal  the  topographies  of  his 
angling  destinations,  and,  in  The  Fly 
Fisherman's  World,  there  is  fabulous 
underwater  footage  of  cutthroat 
trout.  Wulff  was  a  natural  educator, 
and  you  are  drawn  into  his  little 
asides  about  the  nymph  life  cycle, 
fish  habitat  and  general  rod  and  reel 


Lifetime  Licenses 

Open  the  door  to  a  lifetime  of 

enjoyment  in  the  great  outdoors  of 

Virginia  with  a  lifetime  freshwater 

fishing,  hunting  or  trout  license!  It's  an 

investment  that  keeps  on  giving. 

For  more  information  visit: 

http://www.dgif.virginia.gov/forms/ 

lifetime_licenses/instructions.htnil 

or  call  (804)  367- 1 076. 


technique.  TMs  set  is  a  must-have  for 
your  collection,  and  it's  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  modern  day  gentleman.    D 

VOWA  Presents  2006 
Awards  at  Roanoke  Meeting 

by  Marika  Byrd 

The  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  Inc.  (VOWA)  held  its  an- 
nual business  and  awards  meeting 
on  June  19,  2007,  in  conjunction  with 
the  80th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  (OWAA),  at  the  Hotel 
Roanoke. 

The  second  annual  Undergradu- 
ate Writing  Award  was  presented  to 
Joshua  Johns,  Stafford,  Va.,  a  junior  at 
Virginia  Tech  majoring  in  Natural  Re- 
source Recreation  with  minors  in 
Forestry  and  Leadership.  His  article 
was  entitled  "How  Experiences  in 
the  Outdoors  Have  Driven  My  Ca- 
reer Choice."  The  theme  of  Josh's  ar- 
ticle matched  that  of  the  keynote 
speaker,  Richard  Louv,  author  of  Last 
Child  hi  the  Woods:  Saving  Our  Chil- 
dren from  Nature-Deficit  Disorder. 
Josh's  entry  was  submitted  before  he 
even  knew  Mr.  Louv  was  speaking  at 
the  OWAA  conference. 

The  2006  winners  of  the  Youth 
Writing  Contest  were: 

First  Place:  Leo  Brett  of  McLean, 
for  "First  Miss." 

Second  Place:  William  Solis  of 
Troy,  for  "My  Most  Memorable  Out- 
door Experience." 

Tliird  Place:  Christine  Haitel  of 
Waverly,  for  "An  Awsome  Fishing 
Experience." 

The  Undergraduate  and  Youth 
writing  contest  recipients,  and  family 
members,  were  recognized  at  the 
OWAA  luncheon  sponsored  by 
Hummer.  The  Undergraduate  and 
Youth  Writing  Awards  are  to  link 
qualified  young  adults  having  out- 
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door  backgrounds  with  wildlife  or 
natural  history-related  career  aspira- 
tions. 

The  goal  of  the  contest  is  to  re- 
ward young  people  for  excellence  in 
communicating  their  personal  expe- 
riences in  and  of  the  outdoors. 

VOWA  awards  for  Excellence-in- 
Craft  were  also  awarded. 
Article  Writing 

First  Place:  Ken  Perrotte  (King 
George)  for  "Still  Paradise,"  in  the 
March  2006  issue  oiAriin/  Times. 

Second  Place:  King  Montgomery 
(Burke)  won  for  "Fishing  Raven's  Is- 
land, in  the  February-March  issue  of 
Virginia  Sportsman 

Third  Place:  Emily  Grey  (Onan- 
cock)  for  the  October  2006  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  where  she  wrote 
"Treasurers  in  Wood." 
Column  Writing 

First  Place:"You  Are  Never  More 
Alive  Than  When  A  Predator,"  for  the 
November  30,  2006,  issue  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  Web,  by  Bill  Cochran 
(Catawba). 

Second  Place:  Ken  Perrotte,  again, 
won  for  "Old  Firearms  Have  Tales  To 
Tell  published  in  the  August  3,  2006, 
issue  of  the  Fredericksburg  Free-Lance 
Star. 

Third  Place:  "Don't  Forget  About 
Natural  Bridge"  for  the  Stauiiton 
Neios-Leader  for  March  23,  2006,  went 
to  Nancy  Sorrells  (Greenville). 

The  VOWA  and  OWAA  are  asso- 
ciations which  inform  the  various 
media  about  the  out-of-doors  and  its 
enjoyment.  They  strive  to  improve 
their  in  craft,  and  increase  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  outdoors. 
Members  pledge  to  support  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  and  to  the 
best  precepts  for  consumption  and 
They  also  pledge  themselves  to 
maintain  the  highest  ethical  stan- 
dards in  the  exercise  of  the  craft. 

The  first  place  essay  for  youth  is 
printed  below.    D 

First  Miss 

by  Leo  Brett 

Waking  up  at  4:30  is  never  fun. 
The  alarm  rips  you  from  sleep,  and 
you  groggily  sit  up,  stare  at  the  night, 
wondering  why  deer  hunting  is  so 
important  in  the  first  place.  SHll,  on 


the  last  day  of  the  season,  I  slid  out  of 
bed,  fumbled  into  my  wrinkled  blaze 
orange  and  camouflage,  and  walked 
down  to  the  kitchen,  where  my  dad, 
wide  awake,  was  making  the  coffee 
and  heating  some  pancakes.  The  gear 
was  loaded  into  the  truck  the  night 
before,  so  after  a  hasty  breakfast  we 
started  down  the  highway  to  the 
public  land  we  had  hunted  all  season. 
For  both  of  us,  the  day  was  special.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  our  first  deer  sea- 
son— a  season  we  began  together  as 
converted  fishermen  straight  out  of 
Hunter  Ed  and  were  finishing,  slight- 
ly wiser  in  the  way  of  the  woods,  still 
lacking  any  deer  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts. Hunting  seemed  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  the  fishing  lifestyle  we  had 
cultivated  for  so  long,  another  reason 
to  be  in  the  outdoors.  The  full  color 
"Deer  Hunting  101"  spreads  in  Field 
and  Stream  stoked  the  ember  of  cu- 
riosity, and  we  signed  up  to  take  a 
Hunter  Education  course,  just  to  see 
what  the  sport  was  all  about.  Be- 
tween the  fun  field  exercises  and  the 
"Shoot,  Don't  Shoot"  video  quiz,  we 
were  hooked;  we  got  licenses  the  day 
after  we  were  certified. 

Of  course,  hunting  is  more  then 
just  going  to  the  class.  Before  the  sea- 
son started  we  scouted  the  nearest 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  got 
to  know  the  land,  finding  deer  trails 
and  sign  and  locating  what  we,  with 
our  beginner's  wisdom,  thought 
would  prove  good  ambush  sites  dur- 
ing the  season.  Logging  countless 
miles  on  the  truck  and  walking  the 
woods  until  footsore,  we  thought  we 
each  had  our  own  sure  spots  for 
opening  day.  Opening  day  came,  and 
we  each  went  to  our  spots  and  met 
back  at  the  truck  at  noon,  neither  of  us 
seeing  a  thing.  The  remainder  of  the 
season  passed  much  like  that  and,  al- 
though the  time  spent  outside  was  al- 
ways worth  the  trip,  we  were  getting 
discouraged.  So,  on  that  last  day  of 
deer  season,  we  drove  the  highway  in 
silence,  afraid  the  season  would  pass 
without  giving  either  of  us  a  deer. 

The  parking  lot  was  full,  and 
other  hunters  were  readying  equip- 
ment by  the  green  glow  of  their  flash- 
lights. We  headed  down  the  ciirt  path 
to  our  spots,  which  were  separated 
by  a  mile  of  mountainous  woods. 


Around  10:30,  the  spot,  so  secluded 
on  mid-week  trips,  had  become  a 
super  highway,  and,  after  seeing  sev- 
eral orange  clad  hunters  pass,  I  decid- 
ed to  try  still-hunting  a  creek  bottom. 
It  was  hard  to  access,  hidden  a  mile 
away  from  the  nearest  road  over  an 
overgrown  trace  of  a  fire  road. 

I  slipped  through  the  woods, 
skirting  the  stream  guUey  stopping 
often  to  listen  and  glass  the  thick 
woods.  I  was  ungainly,  knocking 
rocks  and  breaking  sticks,  but  I  tried 
to  focus  on  my  goal,  which  I  had  put 
so  much  work  into.  1  was  leaning  on  a 
tree  when  I  heard  movement  in  the 
dry  leaves.  Thinking  they  were  the 
steps  of  hunters,  1  looked  over,  ex- 
pecting to  see  orange.  Instead,  I  saw 
four  whitetail  does,  ambling  down 
the  gulley  toward  the  stream.  I 
watched  them,  and  they  disappeared 
into  the  thick  bnish  of  the  ravine. 

I  slid  and  stumbled  into  the  gul- 
ley quietly  as  I  could,  not  expecting  to 
see  the  does  again.  Reaching  the 
stream,  I  sat  on  a  fallen  log  and 
looked  around,  seeing  nothing.  The 
woods  were  quiet  and  still.  At  that 
moment  1  didn't  care  that  I  didn't 
have  a  deer;  sitting  on  that  log  and 
watching  the  woods  had  a  calming 
effect.  After  ten  minutes  I  stood  up 
and  started  walking,  following  the 
path  of  the  creek.  I  had  not  gone  50 
feet  when,  ahead,  I  saw  the  small 
herd  I  had  seen  almost  20  minutes  be- 
fore. I  unslung  my  shotgun  and 
looked  down  the  sights.  I  picked  the 
last  one  in  the  group,  aimed  right  be- 
hind the  shoulder,  and  squeezed  the 
trigger.  1  barely  noticed  the  roar  of  the 
gun.  I  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  my 
dead  doe.  Instead,  all  of  the  deer 
stood  staring  at  me,  and  I  stared  back. 
Slowly,  they  trotted  out  of  the  gulley.  I 
rushed  over  to  where  the  deer  had 
stood  and  scoured  the  ground,  look- 
ing for  blood  or  another  sign  that  I 
had  hit  the  deer.  After  45  minutes  of 
circling  the  spot,  I  finally  accepted  the 
fact  I  missed. 

Althcxigh  I  missed,  that  first  shot 
on  a  deer  was  what  I  needed  to  con- 
tinue hunting.  Standing  there,  look- 
ing at  that  living  animal  through  my 
sights,  knowing  that  when  I  pulled 
the  trigger  I  would  possibly  end  its 
life,  was  extraordinarily  humbling. 
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and  at  that  moment  I  felt  more  con- 
nected to  the  woods  then  I  ever  had 
throughout  my  years  of  fishing  and 
backpacking.  With  the  memory  of 
that  missed  shot  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  I  now  eagerly  anticipate  next 
hunting  season,  and  all  the  seasons  I 
hope  will  follow.    D 
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Find  Game 


F\r\6  Game  is  an  interactive  Web-based 
nnap  viewer  designed  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  provide 
better  and  more  current  information  about 
hunting  land  location  and  access  in  Virginia, 
find  Gome,  allows  users  to  map  hunting  areas 
by  location  and/or  by  game  species,  along  with 
hunting  quality  by  species,  land  manager  con- 
tact information,  site  description,  facilities 
available,  access  information  and  associated 
Web  links.To  learn  more  about  find  Gom^  visit 
www.dgif.virginia.gov/hunting/findgame. 


Report  Wildlife  Violations 

\-m-m-mi 


"I  don't  care  how  big  he  is, 

no  squirrel  is  going  to  tell  me 

to  get  out  of  his  woods." 


II  hunters  (whether  licensed  or  exempt  from  being  licensed),  who  plan 
to  hunt  doves,  waterfowl,  rails,  woodcock,  snipe,  coots,  gallinules  or 
moorhens  in  Virginia  must  be  registered  with  the  Virginia  Harvest  Informa- 
tion Program  (HIP).  HIP  is  required  each  year  and  a  new  registration  number 
Is  needed  for  the  2007-2008  hunting  season.  To  obtain  a  new  HIP  number  mi- 
gratory game  bird  hunters  can  register  online  at  www.VAHIP.com  or  call  I- 
888-788-9772. 

In  addition.Virginia  waterfowl  hunters  must  obtain  a  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
and  the  Virginia  Migratory  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  to  hunt  water- 
fowl inVirginia.  The  annual  Migratory  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  can  be 
purchased  for  a  fee  of  $10.00  (resident  or  non-resident)  atVDGIF  license 
agents  or  clerks  that  sell  Virginia  hunting  licenses  or  from  the  Department's 
Web  site.  To  request  collector  stamps  and  prints,  contact  Mike  Hinton  at 
(540)  35 1  -0564  or  by  e-mail  at  ducks@hintons.org. 


inia  Wildlife 

BteCoiitest  Reminder 


The  deadline  for  submitting  photographs  for  the  2007  VirginiaWildlife 
Photography  Contest  is  December  1 ,  2007.  Winning  photographs  will  appear  in  the 
special  March  2008  issue  of  VirginiaWildlife  magazine.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Department's  Web  site  at:  httpvTwww.dgif. virginia.gov/events/photocontest.pdf. 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


My  Tmilenng  Horrors! 


lyl /hile  placing  your  boat  on  a 
WW  trailer  and  hauling  it  to  your 
favorite  launch  ramp  covers  a  whop- 
ping majority  of  us,  it  is  one  of  the 
more  dangerous  activities  of  recre- 
ational boating.  Trailers  are  high 
maintenance  items  that  usually  get 
very  little  attention  from  boaters,  yet 
they  are  entrusted  to  get  us,  our  pas- 
sengers and  watercraft  to  and  from 
the  launch  ramp  safely  and  without 
incident. 

Let  me  list  just  a  few  of  the  pre- 
ventable trailering  incidents  1  have 
endured: 

1.  I  had  a  flat  tire  going  to  the 
lake  one  day  before  I  started  carrying 
a  spare.  The  result  was  that  I  lost  sev- 
eral hours  and  had  to  impose  on  a 
friend  to  pick  up  a  spare  and  bring  it 
to  me.  The  lesson  there — never  leave 
home  without  a  spare  for  your  trail- 
er. 

2.  I  have  had  a  tire  develop  a 
knot  so  bad  it  came  very  close  to 
blowing  out  before  I  could  get  off  the 
road  to  change  it.  The  symptom  was 
a  thump  every  time  the  tire  rotated. 
At  first,  I  thought  it  was  a  tire  on  the 
vehicle  and  stopped  to  check  and 
found  nothing.  On  the  second  stop,  I 
looked  under  the  boat  trailer  and 
found  the  knot  on  the  inside  of  the 
tire.  The  cause  was  a  tire  not  rated  for 
the  loads  it  was  carrying  put  on  my 
trailer  by  a  dealer  who  should  have 
known  better.  Of  course  the  spare 
was  of  the  same  rahng  but  it  at  least 
got  me  home.  All  tires  had  to  be  re- 
placed with  a  higher  load  rating. 

3.  I  had  clearance  problems 
going  over  curbs  in  one  case.  This 
was  a  double  axle  trailer  with  four 
tires.  The  problem  was  a  tire  dealer 
put  automobile  tires  on  my  boat  trail- 
er, which  severely  reduced  the 


ground  clearance  that  again  put  me 
at  risk.  Trailer  tires  are  much  liigher 
profile  than  automobile  tires  anti 
carry  much  higher  tire  pressures. 
You  should  never  put  any  tire  on 
your  trailer  not  made  specifically  for 
trailering.  Hence,  I  don't  trtist  anyone 
to  select  the  right  tires  for  my  trailer. 

4.  I  was  coming  home  from  a 
weekend  on  the  lake  and  when  I 
slowed  down  on  the  Interstate  to  go 
off  onto  the  home  bound  ramp,  I  no- 
ticed a  high-pitched  squeal.  Upon  in- 
spection, 1  found  a  wheel  on  my  trail- 
er had  spilled  its  bearings  anci  was 
wobbling  on  the  axle.  I  wobbled 
along  into  my  driveway  at  a  walking 
speed.  That  was  a  very  costly  mis- 
take. The  remedy  is  to  always  service 
your  wheel  bearings  at  least  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season. 

5.  1  launched  the  boat  one  time 
before  removing  the  tie  down  straps. 
The  boat  would  not  float  off  the  trail- 
er. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boat  floated 
the  trailer  and  I  couldn't  figure  why 
until  1  pulled  the  whole  rig  back  up 
the  ramp  to  discover  the  tie  down 
straps  were  still  in  place.  The  prob- 
lem here  was  haste  makes  waste.  You 
really  need  a  checklist  to  follow  when 
launching  your  boat  to  make  sure 
you  unplug  the  lights,  remove  the  tie 
down  straps,  put  the  bilge  drain  plug 
in  and  attach  your  dock  lines  so  you 
can  control  the  vessel  as  it  leaves  the 
trailer.  This  checklist  is  not  all  encom- 
passing and  must  be  tailoreci  to  your 
particular  boat /trailer  combination. 

6.  I  have  saved  the  scariest  inci- 
dent till  last.  I  was  towing  my  boat 
down  the  Interstate  at  a  little  better 
than  65  mph  passing  an  18-wheeler 
when  the  wind  turbulence  got  so  vio- 
lent it  rocked  my  boat  left  and  right  so 
far  that  the  boat  bottom  mashed  the 


fender  into  the  wheels  blowing  out 
both  tires.  The  fender  was  launched 
to  the  rear  like  a  rocket  and  landed 
several  hundred  yards  down  the 
road.  I  locked  my  steering  wheel 
dead  center  aiid  took  my  foot  off  the 
gas  to  allow  the  whole  rig  to  slow 
down  in  a  very  straight  line.  The  18- 
wheeler  and  I  eased  both  our  rigs  off 
the  roadway  and  onto  the  shoulder 
together.  The  violent  maneuver 
broke  both  axles'  u-bolts  and  allowed 
them  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  trailer 
placing  the  load  of  the  trailer  enhrely 
on  my  tow  vehicle.  The  boat  moved 
forward  wrenching  the  winch  tower 
aside  and  ended  up  with  the  bow 
only  inches  away  from  the  rear  win- 
dow of  my  van.  The  rear  tie  down 
straps  probably  kept  it  from  coming 
into  the  van  window  and  certainly 
kept  tlie  boat  on  the  trailer  during  the 
entire  incident.  That  was  a  very  cost- 
ly mistake — emotionally  and  finan- 
cially. The  cause:  I  was  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  and  let  my  speed  get  beyond 
the  safety  level  for  that  particular  tow 
vehicle  and  trailer  combination. 
When  hit  with  the  sudden  wind  tur- 
bulence spun  off  from  the  18-wheel- 
er, the  whole  boat  began  rocking  back 
and  forward  increasing  in  swing 
each  time  until  it  struck  the  fender. 
Another  point  I  had  managed  to  re- 
member was  to  tie  the  boat  down  to 
the  trailer  before  towing.  Had  that 
not  been  done,  it  could  have  been 
even  more  disastrous. 

Please  learn  from  my  mistakes 
because  I  really  wouki  rather  not 
share  the  horror  I  have  endured!    CH 

Author's  Note:  lahvays  welcome  feedback, 
input  andl or  suggestions  from  readers.  My 
email  address  is:  jecroshy@comcast.net 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Large  Flounder  for  Good  Eating 


rhe  positive  side  of  the  new  flounder  regulations  is  that 
you  will  have  large  enough  flounder  to  fillet  easily. 
Begin  by  NOT  SCALING  your  flounder.  Simply  lie  white 
side  down  and  fillet.  Cut  directly  down  the  middle  from 
head  to  tail  to  middle  of  spine.  Then  use  a  sharp  knife  to 
slip  along  backbone  from  center  to  each  edge,  slicing 
through  just  before  the  long  fins  which  run  head  to  tail. 
Turn  over  and  repeat  on  thinner  white  side. Take  all  fourfil- 
lets,  lay  4cin  side  down  and  slide  knife  or  electric  carving 
knife,  at  a  45  degree  angle,  between  skin  and  flesh  from  ei- 
ther end,  pressing  down  on  skin  as  you  go.  The  result  is 
four  skinless,  boneless,  finless  fillets  ready  to  transform 
into  a  delicious,  mouthwatering  dish. 

Menu 

Walnut  Cheese  Spread 

Baked  Flounder  Fillets 

Creamed  Corn 

Mixed  Green  Salad 

Brownie  Shortcake  Dessert 

Walnut  Cheese  Spread 

1  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

1  package  (8  ounces)  cream  cheese,  softened 

Vi  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

1  teaspoon  Dijon  mustard 

Va  cup  walnuts,  chopped 

Triscu it  crackers 

Blend  all  ingredients  except  crackers  in  medium  bowl 
with  electric  mixer  on  medium  speed.  Refrigerate  at  least 
1  hour.  Serve  as  a  spread  on  crackers.  Makes  1 6  servings. 

Baked  Flounder  Fillets 

This  is  a  favorite  recipe  of  Lee  Walker,  editor  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  magaz/ne. 

Skinned,.boneless  flounder  fillets 

4  tablespoons  melted  butter  (more  if  needed) 

Crushed  Ritz  crackers,  amount  depends  on  number 

of  fillets 
Paprika 

Preheat  oven  to  350°  F.  Place  melted  butter  in  a  flat 
dish  for  dipping.  Crush  required  amount  of  Ritz  crackers 
by  placing  them  in  a  plastic  bag  and  crushing  with  a 
rolling  pin.  Pour  into  a  dish  for  rolling.  Dip  both  sides  of 
flounder  fillets  into  melted  butter  and  then  roll  in  Ritz 
cracker  crumbs.  Sprinkle  tops  with  paprika.  Place  fillets  in 
a  single  layer  in  an  oven  proof  dish  and  bake  for  20  min- 
utes or  more  depending  on  thickness  of  fillets.  Fish  is  done 
when  golden  brown  and  flakes  easily  when  tested  with  a 
fork. 


Creamed  Corn 

2  ounces  (Va  of  8  ounce  package)  cream  cheese,  cubed 

2  tablespoons  milk 

1  can  (1 4  V4  ounces)  cream-style  corn 

1  package  (1 0  ounces)  frozen  corn,  thawed 

Vi  cup  shredded  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 

'/3  cup  sliced  green  onions 

Cook  cream  cheese  and  milk  in  medium  saucepan  on 
medium  heat  until  cream  cheese  is  melted,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Add  cream-style  and  thawed  corn  and  stir.  Cook 
4  minutes  or  until  heated  through,  stirring  occasionally. 
Spoon  into  serving  dish;  sprinkle  with  Cheddar  cheese 
and  green  onions.  Makes  6  servings,  Vi  cup  each. 

Mixed  Green  Salad 

'A  cup  olive  oil 

1  tablespoon  plus  1  V2  teaspoons  red  wine  vinegar 
Garlic  powder  to  taste 

Vi  teaspoon  dried  basil 

Vb  teaspoon  crushed  red  pepper  flakes 

6  cups  torn  salad  greens 

2  medium  tomatoes,  cut  into  thin  wedges 

1  medium  cucumber,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  shredded  Parmesan  cheese 

In  a  jar  with  tight-fitting  lid,  combine  the  oil,  vinegar, 
garlic  powder,  basil  and  pepper  flakes;  shake  well.  In  a 
salad  bowl,  combine  greens,  tomatoes  and  cucumber. 
Drizzle  with  dressing  and  sprinkle  with  Parmesan  cheese; 
toss  to  coat.  Makes  6  servings. 

Brownie  Shortcake  Dessert 

1  package  (1 9.5  ounces)  brownie  mix 

1  container  (1 6  ounces)  sour  cream,  divided 

1  cup  thawed  whipped  topping 

1  tablespoon  powdered  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Enough  strawberries  cut  in  half  to  cover  top 

Preheat  oven  to  350°  F  Prepare  brownie  batter  as  di- 
rected on  package;  stir  in  Vi  cup  sour  cream.  Spoon  into 
greased  and  floured  9-inch  round  cake  pan.  Bake  45  min- 
utes; cool  1 0  minutes.  Remove  from  pan  to  wire  rack  and 
cool  completely.  Mix  remaining  sour  cream,  whipped 
topping,  sugar  and  vanilla  in  a  bowl.  Cut  brownie  hori- 
zontally in  half.  A  long  bread  knife  works  well.  Place  bot- 
tom half  on  plate  and  spread  with  half  of  the  sour  cream 
mixture.  Cover  with  top  of  brownie,  remaining  sour  cream 
mixture  and  strawberries.  Store  in  refrigerator.  Makes  1 6 
servings.     D 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Better  Composition  For  Your  Photos 


"One  afternoon,  as  I  drove  along  a  highway 
near  my  home,  I  spied  this  raccoon  dozing  in  a 
spindly  tree.  Using  the  "Rule  of  Thirds, "  I  pho- 
tographed him  vertically  taking  pictures  of  him 
in  all  four  of  the  compositional  points.  I  liked 
this  one  best." 

f  ast  month,  we  discussed  creating 
iU  better  photographs  by  experi- 
menting with  different  camera  an- 
gles. Another  way  to  improve  your 
photographs  is  by  composing  your 
images  in  a  more  visually  pleasing 
manner.  This  seems  to  be  a  problem 
for  many  folks.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
workshops  and  photography  classes 
I  have  taught,  a  majority  of  the  partic- 
ipants always  seem  to  place  their  sub- 
jects in  the  center  of  the  frame.  This 
can  work,  but  on  average,  your  pho- 
tographs will  be  much  more  interest- 
ing if  captured  using  a  basic  composi- 
tional rule. 

The  "Rule  of  Thirds"  is  a  won- 
derful tool  to  help  you  to  compose 
images  better.  The  "Rule  of  Thirds" 
divides  your  viewfinder,  or  image 
frame,  into  a  grid  of  two  vertical  and 
two  horizontal,  evenly  spaced,  imag- 
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inary  lilies.  When  placing  a  subject 
where  the  lines  intersect,  you  capture 
the  most  visually  pleasing  composi- 
tion. Well,  if  you  pay  attention  to 
some  other  factors  as  well. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  line  inter- 
sections works  better  than  another. 
What  I  do,  if  I'm  not  sure,  is  to  photo- 
graph my  subject  in  all  four  intersect- 
ing points.  (You  don't  need  to  have 
your  subject  exactly  on  one  of  the 
four  points,  but  the  closer  the  better.) 
When  I  do  this  I  also  try  to  have  my 
subject  facing  into  the  frame.  A  sub- 
ject looking  out  of  the  frame  will  lead 
the  viewer  out  of  the  frame  taking  at- 
tention away  from  the  rest  of  the 
image. 

Now,  as  you  know,  all  rules  are 
meant  to  be  broken  so  feel  free  to  ex- 
periment. Shoot  your  subject  in  all 
four  points  looking  into  and  out  of 


the  frame.  Don't  forget  that  you  can 
do  this  both  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. And  if  you  don't  like  any  of 
those,  there  is  always  the  center!  Well, 
only  if  you  REALLY  have  to.  Happy 
Shooting! 

Be  sure  to  check  out  next  month's 
Photo  Tips  column;  "Capture  the 
Beauty  of  Fall  Foliage."    D 


You  are  invited  to  submit  one  of  your  best 
images  to  "Image  of  the  Month,"  Virginia 
Wildlife  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  11104,  (4010 
West  Broad  Street),  Richmond,  VA,  23230- 
1104.  Send  original  slide,  high  quality  print, 
or  high  res  jpeg  file  on  disk  and  include  a 
self  addressed,  stamped  envelope  or  other 
shipping  method  for  return.  Also,  please  in- 
clude any  pertinent  information  regarding 
how  and  where  the  image  was  captured, 
what  camera,  film  and  settings  you  used.  I 
hope  to  see  your  image  as  our  next,  "Image 
of  the  Month!" 


Congratulations  to  Charles  3.  Ober,  of  Virginia  Beach,  for  his  wonderful  photograph  of  "Temenos 
3, "  a  waterfall  on  a  branch  of  the  Big  Piney  River  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest. 
Charles  used  a  Nikon  Coolpix  8700  digital  camera,  a  wide  angle  lens,  and  shot  it  at  ISO  200, 
l/84th  at  f. 4.0.  Great  image  Charles'. 
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The  New  2008 


/ts  time  to  purchase  the  new 
2008  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar 
For  more  than  20  years  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
has  been  publishing  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative and  beautiful  wildlife  calen- 
dars in  the  country.  This  special  addition 
of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  high- 
lights 1 2  of  the  925  species  of  greatest 
conservation  need  identified  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Action  Plan.  This  compre- 
hensive wildlife  conservation  strategy 
unites  natural  resource  agencies  and 
Citizens  through  a  common  vision  and 
concept  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Commonwealths  wildlife  and  habitats 
in  which  they  live. 

An  important  component  of  the 
Virginia  Wildlife  Action  Plan  is  participa- 
tion of  citizens  from  around  the  state  to 
get  involved  with  wildlife  conservation 
efforts.  By  purchasing  the  new  2008 
Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  you  not  only 
get  1 2  months  of  incredible  wildlife 
viewing,  but  you  also  take  that  first  step 
in  helping  to  bring  awareness  to  impor- 
tant wildlife  issues  facing  our  state. 

Virginia  Wildlife  Calendars  make 
great  holiday  gifts  and  are  only  $  1 0 
each.  They  begin  with  January  2008 
and  run  through  December  2008. 
Quantities  ai^e  limited,  so  order  nowl 
Make  check  payable  to:  Treasure  of  Vr- 
ginia  and  send  to  Vrginia  Wildlife  Cal- 
endar PO.  Box  1  I  1 04,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1  104,  If  you  would  like  to  use 
your  VISA  or  MasterCard  you  can  order 
online  at  www.dgifvirginia.gov. 
Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  de- 
livery. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Action  Plan  visit  www.bewild- 
virginia.org. 


Is  Nov\/  Available 


For  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  calls  only  1-800-' 
Twelve  issues  for  $12.95 
All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 
Visit  our  Wch  Site  at  www.dgifvirginia.gov 
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